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Ability to do, is no evidence that the doing is 
justified by the ability,—although there is no ability 
that cannot be desirably utilized. It is said, in lauda- 
tion of a certain eminent lawyer, that he habitually con- 
structs abnormally long sentences without grammatical 
or rhetorical flaws in them. It is a great thing so to be 
able to control the mechanism of a complex and pro- 
tracted sentence. But it is a greater thing to be able 
to see how advantageously such constructions can be 
avoided. 


Rarely is it the fact that he who reads the largest 
number of books gains most from his reading. It is 
better to read one book so thoroughly and so many 
times over, as to master its contents, and to make its 
knowledge and teachings one’s own, than to read a 
dozen books, or a hundred, in so cursory a manner 
as to have each one in its turn drive out of mind the 
lessons or impressions of that which it follows. Not 
the number of books read, but rather the amount of 
permanent knowledge acquired, is the measure of 
success in book-reading. 


It is an accepted truth in science and philosophy 
that the progress of knowledge is from the indefinite 


as of the accumulated knowledge which is the com- 
mon property of men. A modern treatise on physics, 
or chemistry, or astronomy, speaks with mathematical 
nicety upon those subjects which a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago were but vaguely outlined as the shadowy 
ghosts of possible truths. A child’s knowledge of 
facts in the material world becomes more and more 
sharply defined as he grows in years. It ought to be 
not less true of the spiritual than of the intellectual 
life, that progress is from the indefinite to the definite. 
Every year of a Christian’s existence should find 
him better able to define the line between being in 
the world and being of the world. He ought to 
have a more definite apprehension of duty; a sharper 
discrimination of the principles of conduct; a more 
vivid realization of the constant presence of Christ. 


All wise attempts at uplifting and improving any 
class or profession in the community, must include a 
measure of purging out that which is hopelessly evil, 
as well as refining that which is good. There can be 
no purifying even of gold itself, without a separating 
and a rejection of the dross. This truth is brought 
out, in its application to popular efforts at advancing 
the moral standard of the theatrical profession, by 
that inimitable humorist and promoter of sound 
morals, Mr. Robert J. Burdette, when he says: 
“Singular, isn’t it, how often it happens that after a 
society woman has played herself out in society, and 
her name has been tossed and bandied about from 
club to street corner, she goes upon the stage to ‘ ele- 
vate it.’ Poor old stage; it has a grievous load of 
reformers and ‘elevators’ to carry. It could get 
along very well with its old family, if it didn’t have 
to exhaust itself trying to look after the people who 
announce their mission and intention to ‘ elevate it.’ 
What the ‘ elevator’ always needs, in order to make 
it of any practical account in its mission, is a down 
trip every other time. And the ‘elevator’ will find 
it much easier elevating if it goes up empty and 
comes down loaded.” There must be a large measure 
of dropping out, as well as of taking in, before the 
profession of striving to seem a poorer character than 
one’s self can be elevated to a plane which its admir- 
ers desire for it. 


We do not know when or how often our presence 
is overshadowing another’s soul. We can be present, 
for good or for evil, in other people’s souls, and yet 
not know it. Our presence is often present to others 
when our person is absent. Thus our personality 
reduplicates itself wonderfully in the souls of asso- 
ciates, and tempts, or shapes, or stimulates, or inspires, 
when we ourselves are unconscious of the fact. In 
the strife and stress of living, amongst the faces of 
the crowd and the hurrying throngs on the street, 
under fears and failures and bitter questionings, at 
the crisis of endeavor, or the instant of perilous temp- 
tation, some presence of an absent one within our 
inner soul may be its guardian and preserving angel. 
Could we fully see how our presences, our invisible 
selves, hover in the souls of those who have, inter- 
course with us, we would understand God’s purposes 
with our lives, and the value of our lives, more fully 
than we do. Could we, on the other hand, perceive 
clearly all those presences of others, too dim fre- 





to the definite; and this is as true of the individual 


are enshrined within our own soul, constantly lifting 
it up, or ready to press their gentle influences at a 
critical moment, we would see the real cause of many - 
of our successes, and give credit, not to our own 
powers, but to those personalities without and above 
and yet within us, who have done so much to make 
us what we are. 





NUMBERS NO TRUE MEASURE OF WORTH 
AND IMPORTANCE. 


There is a proneness in the human mind to lay 
great stress on numbers as a measure of worth in the 
things of earth, and as a measure of importance in 
the estimate of the world’s peoples. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, from the lowest plane of material things to 
the highest plane of. moral forces, the true measure 
of worth and importance is rarely to be found in the 
mere numbers of the objects estimated. Very oftenj 
indeed, the value on either of these planes is in 
inverse proportion to the numbers involved. 

Everybody knows that precious ores and gems are 
counted valuable in proportion to their scarcity, and 
that the more highly prized flowers are those whieh 
are rarest. A large increase in the available supply 
of gold nuggets, of diamonds, or of orchids, would rela- 
tively diminish their value in the world’s estimate, 
In the lower animal life the rule is much the same as 
in the vegetable and mineral world. Rats multiply 
more numerously than cows, and English sparrows 
than African ostriches ; while mosquitoes are as much 
more plentiful than butterflies as they are more 
obnoxious. ; 

The worth and importance of a people in the world’s 
forces are rarely to be measured by their relative 
numbers. The contrast between the Chinese and 
the English at this point is but an illustration of the 
lessons of all history. And if the examination be 
made among the different portions of the more influ- 
ential people, it is found to be equally true that thé 
real measure of worth and importance is not in num- 
bers, but in individual character; and that it is the 
few who influence or control the many, not the many 
who influence or control the few. All the world over, 
the masses are, and have been, swayed by individual 
leaders, rather than individual leaders by the masses ; 
and human history is practically the history of the 
few, in each succeeding generation, who have shown 
themselves of «more worth and importance than 
the many. ; 

In spite, however, of the plain teachings of suc 
facts as these, it is not easy to realize that numbers 
do not, as a rule, represent added worth and impor- 
tance ia material and moral spheres. 'On the face of 
it, it would seem, to many, that the city or the state 
with the largest population is sure to be the most 
influential one; that the army having the most sol- 
diers is likely to win the victory in any pitched battle ; 
that the number of undergraduates in a college or 
university is a fair measure of its standing and 
potency; that the church or the Sunday-school 
having the largest membership is reasonably to be 
counted the most successful agency of good in its 
neighborhood ; or, above all,.that in work for souls, 
in missionary fields at honte or abroad, it is numbers 
that should be taken as the measure of chief impor- 
tance by him who would be a winner or a trainer of 





quently for recognition by-our consciousness, which 


souls, Yet in all these lines of estimate, it is con- 

















trary to the teachings of God’s word and to the teach- 
ings of human experience to give to numbers the first 
place in the measurement. 

It is true that God claims all souls as his, and that 
his word affirms that all men are of a common origin 
and brotherhood; but it ig not true that God in his 
revelution makes no distinctions between one and 
another in their importance in his providential plans 
for the world’s welfare, or that he suggests the mere 
number of souls won or warned as the true measure 
of hopefulness in evangelizing. When God began a 
new movement for the redemption of the human 
race, it was not with the masses, but with an indi- 
vidual, that he began. And from the days of Abra- 
ham to those of the Messiah, there was never a time 
when the people of God’s peculiar favor compared in 
point of mere numbers with the other peoples of the 
earth. Yet all the time it was in God’s plan that in 
and through the seed of Abraham all the nations of 
the earth should have a blessing. It was not in any 
narrowness of purpose, but in wisdom of method, that 
this limitation of sweep for the time being was ex- 
hibited in God’s way of working. It was as though 
he were saying to those who would be workers to- 
gether with him, If you would do most for the ultimate 
good of the outside heathen, you must now center 
your efforts on my chosen people. 

When our Lord entered on his public ministry, 
he did not seek the most densely populated portions 
of heathendom for the proclamation of his gospel ; 
but he practically limited the field of his personal 
labors to one of the smaller provinces of the vast 
Roman Empire. Even within that province his chief 
teaching work was done upon and through a dozen 
selected nien. And when first he sent these men out 
upon their tours of evangelizing, he directed them to 
go first to those who were best prepared to receive 
them, rather than to those who might have seemed to 
be in greatest need of their message. Even after he 
had extended the limits of their field of evangelizing 
to include every creature among the sons of men, our 
Lord gave no intimation to his disciples that the 
measure of their success was to he that f the num- 
bers preached to, or of the numbers won to his service, 
On the contrary, he said, “ Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit;” not that ye 
directly win many souls, but that ye evidence in your 
characters the fruits of the Spirit, in “love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, temperance.” Nor has the time ever come when 
the number of those labored with or benefited through 
a Christian's service has been the true measure of the 
worth and -importance of that Christian’s service. 
Bringing a few to a high standard has been, and is, 
of even more importance, as a means of advancing 
Christ’s cause, than the mere ingathering of many 
more. 

It is not that the density of a needy population i is 
in itself to shut out all hopefulness of effort in behalf 
of that people; but it is that the importance ofdirect 
work with such a population does not ordinarily piyot 
upon the numbers massed there. It is, indeed, that the 
best work for the greatest number in the long run is 
often to be wrought through the limitation of present 
direct effort to the thorough training or to the effec- 
tive influencing of a few. Who will say that more 
good was not accomplished for God’s cause through 
the forty years spent on the training of the one man 
Moses “ in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” in order 
to his fitting for the founding of a model empire, 
than through the wonderfully impressive preaching 
of Jonah to the teeming multitudes in Nineyeh, with 


%40 more permanent result than the preservation of 
The center of 


the city from immediate overthrow ? 
greatest power for greatest good in behalf of God’s 
cause is rarely to be found in the midst of a dense 
and unenlightened people, but rather in the smaller 
circle of those who have peculiar capabilities of high 
leadership, 

But is it not true that, other things being equal,” 
the larger the number of hearers, the greater the 





difficulty with that proposition is, that “ other things ” 
never are equal; and it is in view of the essential 
differences existing among men and peoples in this 
world, that mere numbers are not, and cannot be, | « 
the true measure of worth and importance in work 
for others, “Other things being equal,” the presi- 
dent and a dogen directors of a great. railroad corpora- 
tion might be of Jess importance than thirteen 
hundred track laborers in the employ of that cor- 
poration; but as things are, it would be wiser to 
influence the board of directors, than to sway the 
feelings of the laborers in behalf of a reform in the 
management of that concern. “ Other things being 
equal,” ten thousand men in an army might be worth 
a great deal more than their commander; but as 
things are, a potent word to the commander is likely 
to bring about larger results than a hundred telling 
words to the soldiers, So also it is that the successful 
endeavor to train one hundred men to be géod mis- 
sionaries may be of far more importance to the 
heathen world than would be that trainer’s preach- 
ing in a land of a score of millions of heathen— 
“other things” not being equal in this sphere or in 
any other, 

The applications of this truth are to many fields of 
effort. The teacher of a class of a half-dozen scholars 
in the Sunday-school may lessen the importance of 
his work as a teacher, by consenting to take charge 
of a class ten times as large,—and of one-tenth the 
worth, in yiew of the eapabilities and requirements 
of the scholars severally, A pastor may diminish 
his power for good by leaving a small and influential 
congregation for a larger yet a less important one. 
The young college graduate who has rare possibili- 
ties and opportunities of being a teacher of teachers, 
or a skilled instructor in Bible knowledge where 
such instruction would tell for most in behalf of 
God's cause, might lose the grand place which God, 
has for him to fill, by turning ‘from it to a field, 
the ¢hief ‘attraction of which, to his zealous spirit, 
is, that it comprises such a multitude of souls yet 
uneared for. And he who in any sphere has to 
choose between compassing a great deal of good to 
an important few, or a little good to a great many 
of lesser importance, needs to have it ever in mind 
that it is not the numbers reached, but the quality of 
the work wrought, that must be taken as the test of 
the truer value of service for God or man. That has 
been God’s way of looking at work for souls; that 
ought to be man’s way of looking at it. Only God 
ean know the true worth of asingle soul. Only God 
can know how much more, in any case, one soul may 
be worth than a thousand other souls. The only safe 
way of estimating the worth of souls is by counting 
those most precious to whom God sends us, whether 
they be many or few. 

The ignorant multitudes must not be neglected. 
Neither must be the learned few. Large classes 
ought to have teachers. Large congregations ought 
to have preachers. The unsaved millions ought to 
have the gospel preached to them. There is a call 
that ought to be heard by one and another and 
another, in behalf of these many waiting ones. But 
the post of highest honor (not of highest reputation 
among men, but of highest honor in God’s sight) is 
in the winning and instructing of the favored and 
the influential few,—in the centers of intellectual and 
moral power, in the colleges and seminaries of our 
land, and in other exceptional realms of power ; and 
he whom God prepares and privileges for such a post 
ought never to be drawn away from it by the specious 
plea of a mere multitude of needy ones, here or far 
away, calling for his labors in their behalf. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
Fortunate is the teacher who tries to instruct alert 
pupils; or the preacher who talks to waking ears; or the 
editor who addresses readers inclined to watch his words. 
A recent incidental comparison between the Century Dic- 
tionary and Richardson's, calls forth the following expres- 
sion from a peculiarly competent correspondent; 





probability of gain from a message of good? The 
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The reyiew of the Century Dictionary in The Sunday Sehaol 


independent opinion and frank expression of it. The Writer 
is, however, a little hasty in pronouncing Richardson’s Die. 
tionary to be fuller than the Century in illustrative quotations, 
i test this, I have counted the quotations in each work from 
‘earboy ” to ‘earyota.” “Richardson has 299 quotations, the 
Century hag 445. To take single articles: under carry, oq. 
riage, carrier, carrying (which Richardson treats together), 
he has nineteen quotations; the Century has twenty, three 
under “carriage” alone, and forty-five under “earry.” g, 
under “ care” and its congeners, Richardsen has twenty. 
nine quotations, the Century fifty-four, If the critic merely 
meant that the quotations in Richardson were of greater ay erage 
length than those in the Century Dictionary, he should not have 
said that Richardson alone surpassed the Century in this respect, 
since Johnson and others have still longer quotations. Those 
of the Century are much longer than those in Murray’s Dig. 
tionary, to which the critic justly assigns the first rank, in 
this regard. 


The reviewer did not say that “ Richardson alone sur. 
passed the Century,” etc.; but, waiving mere verbal 
defenses, it is clear that the correspondent is mathemati- 
cally right; it would have been more accurate for the 
reviewer to say that Richardson’s Dictionary is the richer 
storehouse of quotations having a literary value, and 
that it better represented the wealth of literature at the 
date of issue. The “nicely calculated less or more,” of 
which Wordsworth sings, is sometimes a thing of quality 
as well as of quantity; and it remains true that Richard. 
son’s work is still unsurpassed, in some ways, as an an- 
thology or treasury of choice and suggestive quotations 
in verse and prose, — 





If a reader fails to perceive the consistency of a state- 
ment of fact in the course of an argument on a mooted 
question in these pages, he has to choose between the 
two suppositions,—that the Editor has made a mistake, 
or that he himself has failed to perceive the true mean- 
ing of the statement. Ordinarily he inclines to the first 
supposition, and then politely suggests that “ Homer has 
nodded,” It isa Missouri clergyman who now pursues 
this course, in connection with a recent discussion of the 
supposed site of Ur of the Chaldees, He says: 

Have not you nodded in quoting “ Kittel” (in your issue of 
Sept. 7, p. 563) as supporting your view of the identity of Ur 
and Mugheir’? He says (Geschichte der Hebraer, Halband I., 
p. 165) that that identification is wertlos, and that “the coming 
of the Hebrews out of South Babylonia has no standing-ground 
in biblical tradition,” and more to the same effect, 

The Editor shakes his head at that suggestion. Kittel 
was not quoted “as supporting...the identity of Ur 
and Mugheir,” On the contrary, Kittel was named with 
a series of disputants as over against those scholars who 
“supported” that identification,” The statement of the 
case was as follows: “The reasons by which this identi- 
fication has been supported by Schrader, Friedrich 
Delitzsch, and many eminent Old Testament critics, aré 
so numerous and weighty that they cannot be easily 
overthrown, The discussions of the subject by such 
scholars as Dillmann, Budde, Kittel, and others, have 
added new strength to the theory, instead of diminishing 
its force.” Schrader and Friedrich Delitasch are named 
among the supporters of this identification; and the sug- 
gestion is made that, after all that has been said on the 
other side in the course of “the discussion of the subject 
by such scholars as Dillmann, Budde, Kittel, and others,” 
the case stands tirmer in favor of that identification than 
if these men had not brought out all that could be said 
against it, They have, in fact, weakened one another's 
position, without showing an error in the main claim for 
the identification, Possibly the Missouri clergyman was 
nodding when he read that statement, 


There is no royal road to success in Sunday-school 
work, any more than in any other sphere of effort, The 
only sure way of doing a thing is by doing it; and in 
order to do it there must be honest effort, wisely directed, 
and patiently persisted in. And herein is the answer to 
an Ohio correspondent, who comes with this inquiry: 

We have a very good country Sunday-school, with a full 
corps of Christian teachers, and a superintendent who is said 
to be one of the best in this section, We have good order, gaod 
singing, and a very thcrough practical review of the lesson 
each Sunday. Still, many children and young people in the 
neighborhood are very irregular in attendance, while some do 
not attend at all,» What can we do to add to the interest of the 
school, and increase the attendance so that our “ house may be 
ful]? every Sunday? Please answer this inquiry in your Notes 
on Open Letters, or publish it to be answered by superintendents. 

The best way to win children and youth to the Sunday- 
school, is by going to them individually, with a loving 
heart and kindly words, and asking them to attend. The 
best way to hold children in the Sunday-school when once 
they are there, is by showing a loying interest in them 
individually, and by giving them something worth their 





Times is noticeable as possessing the almost obsolete merits of 


having, in the class exercises of the hour, and in the 
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eral exercises conducted from the desk. If one invi- 
tation be not enough to secure a child’s attendance, let 
two invitations, or five, or ten, be given. Whenever a 
child is absent for a single Sunday, see to it that he has 
a call from the teacher, or a card, by way of a loving 
reminder that his absence is noted and regretted. And 
whenever he is present, see to it that he knows and feels 
that his presence gladdens the heart of his teacher. 
Steady work in this line will tell on the attendance at a 
sunday-school; and such work is better and surer, in. 
the long run, than rewards and premiums, than showy 
exercises, or than picnics and festivals. Yet there are 
special methods of work to the same end that have been 
found effective in different fields; and the mention of 
these by those who have used them will be weleomed in 
these pages. 








THROUGH GOODNESS. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


When do I grieve most for my waywardness? 
When do I long most for a perfect life? 

Is it beneath pain’s sudden, sear@hing stress, 
Or facing ills that hint the final strife? 


Nay! when earth’s glory is too high for speech ; 
When love and friendship give most lavishly ; 

When favors fall for which I did not reach, 
And God seems marvelously good to me, 


Then, then, it is, contrition is most true; 
Then my unfilial ways distress me most ; 
Then would I near my Father’s heart anew, 
Would prove my love to him at any cost. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





A NEW INSCRIPTION FROM SILOAM. 


BY PROFESSOR J. RENDEL HARRIS, 


Jerusalem must always have been a city rich in monu- 
ments, even in our Lord’s time and earlier; and its en- 
virons were decorated with royal and priestly tombs 
commemorating one or another of the leading personages 
of the past. We know this from various hints in the 
Scripture, such as that passage where Peter speaks of 
the sepulcher of David as being “ with us even unto this 
day;” but we may also gather rich evidence upon the 
subject from the pages of Josephus and the incidental 
allusions which he makes to various tombs, as the tomb 
of Helena or the monument of the high-priest Ananus; 
or we may come to a similar conclusion from actual 
archeological research, which brings to our light so 
many traces of the dignified burial which the Jews gave 
to their great men. Nor was this care for the remem- 
brance of the dead limited merely to the time immedi- 
ately consequent upon their sepulture; it was often 


retrospective in its character, sometimes by hundreds of 
We know this from our Lord’s remarks about 
the hypocrisy of building the sepulchers of the prophets 


years, 


when the builders were both by nominal descent and 


actual heredity in filial relation to those who had killed 
They were building the memorial of the 


the prophets. 
ancient prophets, while they were compassing the death 
of the new Prophet. 


I do not know whether it has ever occurred to any one 


to ask who were the particular prophets to whom our 
Lord referred as being thus honored; but the question 
is anything but an idle one, for the facts to which he 
alluded were evidently matters of common knowledge, 
or else where would be the point of the criticism? And 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the prophets men- 
tioned would be amongst the most distinguished of those 
whom Israel had rejected in early days, and whose testi- 
mony had been carried to the last form that testimony 
can take. Certainly when the Pharisees engaged in this 
ill-omened work of decoration, they could only have 
begun with the highest reputations, and worked down- 
wards, They must have honored most those whom time 
had raised the highest above the shame of their dying. 
And this immediately suggests that the tombs may have 
been those of Isaiah and of Jeremiah; and the local 
traditions of the city, together with a variety of patristic 
and other legends, furnish evidence as to the belief of 
both Jews and Christians that these two prophets were 
martyred in Jerusalem. 

Of course, these traditions require analyzing, sifting, 
dating. We must try and find when the legend began 
to attach itself to the particular sacred spot which may 
be pointed out as the scene of the martyrdom, and we 
must track the patristic testimonies to their original 
form. Perhaps this may be difficult, but the inquiry 
cannot be fruitless. 

Travelers who visit the Holy City know well that the 


on the north of the city, outside the Damascus Gate; 
they probably know also, from direct experience, that 
the Grotto of the Prophet is in the charge of an avari- 
cious Moslem, whose principles require him to levy a 
tax of one franc upon each person admitted to the grotto, 
and that visitors will obtain nothing in return for their 
money. What they do not know, and what should be a 
matter of investigation, is the time when this rock-sepul- 
cher first began to be known as the place of burial of 
the prophet. Was it as early as the Christian era, or 
later? That Jeremiah was stoned by the Jews, is one 
of the earliest traditions. It is found frequently, the 
earliest testimony being, perhaps, the passage in He- 
brews, where he heads the list of the worthies of faith, 
in the words, ‘‘ They were stoned;” and this is imme- 
diately followed,‘as we shall see presently, by the men- 
tion of his brother-martyr Isaiah, who answers to the 
description, “They were’sawn asunder.” Certainly, the 
conjunction of deaths here given corresponds exactly to 
the traditions concerning these two leading prophets. 
The place of Isaiah’s martyrdom is still pointed out to 
tourists, exactly on the opposite side of the city to that of 
Jeremiah. Ata spot a little beyond the pool of Siloam 
is the place where Manasseh is supposed to have ordered 
that Isaiah should be sawn in twain with a wooden saw. 
It was said to have taken place under a certain tree, the 
terebinth of En-Rogel, I think,—for which a modern 
mulberry-tree has in recent times been an acceptable 
substitute. 

In the case of Isaiah, we are able to speak with far 
more confidence than in the former instance, as to the 
antiquity of the tradition, The martyrdom is referred 
to in the second century by Justin Martyr; and it is 
generally agreed that he obtained his information from 
the apocryphal work known as the “ Ascension of Isaiah,” 
—a book which cannot well be dated (at least that part of 
it which contains the martyrdom) later than the end of 
the first century, and may contain a Jewish nucleus of a 
much earlier period. Here we are able to make out a 
splendid case for the antiquity of the tradition. In fact, 
we carry it back to our Lord’s time, or very nearly; -and, 
if so, there is nothing unreasonable in the supposition 
that the Jews possessed at that time an architectural 
memorial of the prophet. The Pharisees with whom 
Jesus talked could hardly have been earlier than the 
tradition, and certainly could not have ignored it. 
With regard to Jeremiah the case .is a little harder. 


weeks to publish the results; and I shall content my- 


which the Grotto of Jeremiah lies. 


I have recently made a study of it, and hope in a few 


self with saying that I believe the tradition is every whit 
as ancient as the one concerning Isaiah, and that when 
our Lord stood on the Mount of Olives, and wept over 
the city, and said: “Oh thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto thee,” he was in 
view of the scene of either martyrdom, the spot below 
Siloam and the rounded hill to the north of the city in 


It may be imagined, then, with what interest I received 
lately a tracing of a new inscription from Siloam 
relating io the martyrdom of Isaiah, and the news of 
the discovery of a hitherto unknown building which 
seems to bethe ruin of an ancient chapel of Isaiah. The 
story of its finding is as follows: There is a cave at 


food of Eastern horses). 


cave. 


reproduced fronr the tracing sent me, as follows: 
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Al 


the inflection of the words. 


belongs to a Christian period, and not a very early one. 





traditional site of Jeremiah’s martyrdom is still shown 


Siloam which has been used for generations as a store- 
house for ¢ibn (the chopped straw which forms the staple 
The fellah to whom this cave 
belonged, and whose father and grandfather had owned 
it before him, discovered not long since, and happily 
reported, the traces of an inscription on the wall of the 
Examination showed that the cave was really a 
rock-hewn chapel with three apses; and overa niche in 
one of the apses were found the characters which I have 


Now, it will be seen from this facsimile that the last 
three words evidently stand for ‘“‘the holy prophet 
Isaiah,” though the writer seems to have blundered over 
The first six Ietters are 
more obscure, and I do not yet see how to read them; 
but there is little doubt that the inscription must mean 
either “Memorial of the Holy Prophet Isaiah,” or 
“Place of Martyfdém of the Holy Prophet Isaiah.” 
And it may, I think, be assumed that the inscription 


But it is very interesting to have found another link 


intimated above, with very little variation in the terms 
describing the martyrdom, or the locality assigned to it, 
almost to the time of our Lord itself; and I venture to 
think that these traditions, which, one may hope, will 
be confirmed by further and closer examination, throw 
light upon the meaning of some of his own sayings 
during the days of his last sojourn in Jerusalem. 


Haverford College, Pa. 





THE PETTY LARCENY OF LIFE. 


BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


To affirm that those who seem to be the busiest amongst 
us are often, in truth, the greatest idlers, may appear 
like pronouncing a paradox; but one has only to take 
into consideration the value of what they make so much 
bustle about in order to see clearly that the statement is 
no paradox, but a truth. One watches such people with 
much the same mingling of curiosity and contempt that 
is evoked by the scene of confused activity, and appar- 
ently purposeless energy, witnessed whenever a flat 
stone that has lain long undisturbed in the marshy 
meadow is suddenly turned over, exposing the bit of 
ground it has covered to the pitiless light of day. 
But it is easier to scoff at these busy idlers, and make 
light of the objects they pursue so ardently, than it is to 
altogether avoid tlre waste of time and energy of which 
they present such effective illustration. However it may 
be in the older world, where there still exists a large 
remnant of the 

* Pheasant lords, 
Those partridge-breeders of a thousand years, 
Who've mildewed on their thousands, doing nothing, 
Since Egbert.” 


it is not yet true, despite the “society columns” of the 
“‘oreat dailies,” that in this later, larger world of ours 
there is a corresponding class of gilded good-for-naughts, 
We are still a nation of workers, in the main regarding 
idleness as a reproach rather than a privilege, and when 
one ventures a word or two upon the vital question of 
redeeming the time, it is not an increase of energy, but a 
better application of it, that seems to call for emphasis. 
Confining ourselves now to the higher aspects of life, 
the intellectual and religious, is it not true that the 
danger of the day is a sad lack of concentration? Dis- 
tractions do so multiply around us, new lines of study 
to be followed, new books to be read, new orators to be 
heard, new claims of religion or philanthropy to be an- 
swered, new theories of theologians to be puzzled over, 
new doors of opportunity to be entered, that we are 
all too prone, without pausing to consider how far we 
have fulfilled our duty towards that which we already 
have in hand, to try to take up one thing more, when, 
our arms being already full, we can only do so by drop- 
ping something that should not be let go. The conse- 
quence is a rushing from duty to duty, a constant 
changing of mental attitude that is fatal to the concen- 
tration upon a few things which is the absolute pre- 
requisite to thoroughly good work in any sphere. The 
brilliant author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World” has put the whole matter into one pregnant 
sentence when he says: “To concentrate upon a few 
great correspondences,—to oppose to the death the per- 
petual petty larceny of our life by trifles, these are the 
conditions for the highest and happiest life. It is only 
limitation which can secure the illimitable.” 

The same thought was in the mind of Frederick W. 
Robertson, than whom surely no man spent his hours to 
better purpose, when, in a letter to a friend, he wrote: 
“Broken and interrupted as life is, it demands all the 
more earnest effort to prevent it all falling into frag- 
ments. I know the restlessness. and misery of time 
occupied in a desultory way,—the hurried scramble into 
which it converts existence, anc the loneliness and aim- 
lessness which it leaves behind, and which tempt one to 
get rid of them by the same unprofitable seeking of dis- 
tractions again.” 

And was it not Matthew Arnold who sang in tones of 
fathomless regret: 


“This is the curse of life! that not 
A nobler, calmer train 
Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 
Our passions from our brain; 
But each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, 


And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will.” 


Surely it is not too much to expect of those who ciaim 
to be followers of him whose noblest disciple announced 
as his motto “ This one thing I do,” that they should so 





in the chain of tradition whieb carries us back, as I have 


order their lives as to be at least measurably free from 





















the reproach of desultoriness and fragmentary fulfilment 
of duty, that they should set inspiring examples of 
opposing to the death the perpetual petty larceny of our 
life by trifles. Yet, is it so? 

There is an expression very much in vogue among 
athletic circles which seems to have application just 
here. A man is spoken of as an “all-round athlete,” or, 
in games, as being an “all-round player,” meaning 
thereby that he can perform a number of feats, or take 
different parts in the game exceedingly well, But it is 
so rare that the exception does not weaken the rule, for 
this all-round man to “hold the record” in any single 
one of these directions. Now, is there not a tendency 
to-day, among our best workers, to aim at this “all- 
round” quality for themselves, or at least to have it 
required of them by others? And is not this ambition 
or demand fatal to the development of that very highest 
and best Which were possible if the sage Latin maxim, 
“Non multa sed multum,” [“ Not many but much” ] 
were better heeded. It would be easy to fortify this 
reasoning by abundant illustration, but when one has 
illustration of it all about, what need of setting it down 
here? 

Concentrate, concentrate, concentrate, always and ever 
concentrate, In that one word of power lies the seoret 
of the best doing. It is not easy to obey. Temptations 
to “spread ourselves” beset our path; and though our 
intentions be angelic in their purity, our deeds fall far 
short of satisfying even our indulgent selves, so that, 
looking back over the record of our days with ever so 
‘cursory a glance, we are apt to find ourselves in full 
sympathy with the mood of the poet who sang; 

* And still we walk the desert sands, 
And still with trifles fill our hands, 
While ever, just beyond our reach, 
A fairer purpose shows to each ; 
$53 The deeds we have not done, but willed, 
ite Remain to haunt us, unfulfilled.” 
7 Redeeming the time, because the days are evil,” 
wrote the great apostle to his Ephesian flock, Redeem- 
ing the time, because life is becoming more and more 


complicated and perplexing in its multitudinous demands 
upon us, seems a permissible modern adaptation of the 
familiar text; and, beyond all cavil or question, the best 


way to redeem the time is to oppose to the death the 


perpetual petty larceny of our life by trifles;—in: ome 


word, to concentrate. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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THE SOUND OF STREAMS. 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD, 


Through twilight woods I wandered, doubting, worn, 
One with the night that settled chill and slow; 
Hearing the wind through trees all tempest-torn, 
Wailing like souls that bear an endless woe; 
Yet,'to my listening ear a sound was borne 
Of small streams singing in the dark below, 


Then, timid, tired heart, with pain oppressed, 
Wandering where all unfriended thou must go, 
Heed not the wind’s tumultuous unrest ; 
& For thus, in silence waiting, thou shalt know 
There is a sound, of all sweet sounds the best,— 
The small streams singing in the dark below. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





THE TEMPLES OF BENARES. 
BY HARRIET MIDDLETON NEVIN. 


* To one-half the human race—to the Buddhists o 


China and Ceylon, and to the Hindoos of India—Benares 
¥s as sacred as Mecca is to the Mohammedans, or Jeru- 
It is one of the oldest cities in 
the world, and was great before Nebuchadnezzar cap- 


salem to the Christians, 


tured Jerusalem or Rome was known, 


There are said to be 1,454 Hindoo temples in the 
city, besides multitudes of shrines that are quite as 


sacred, all governed by about 25,000 Brahming, or priests 
who make up fully one-tenth of the entire population, 
The Mohammedan invaders pulled many of the temples 
down, and erected mosks on their sites; but under 
British rule, as protection is afforded to all religions, 
the temples have again sprung into being. Most of 
them, however, are small, miserable-looking affairs, and 
are not to be compared to the wonderful temples of 
Southern India or to the beautiful mosks of the North. 
The Durga Kind, or Monkey Temple, iss one of 
. the most curious. It is a small, one-story building, 
with columns in front, through which can be caught 
glimpses of the goddess Durga, seated in a niche, 
with offerings of rice, grain, and flowers before her; 
but we heretics were not allowed to approach very near 
to her. 


+ \ 
there, being worshiped by the frequenters of the temple ; 
but they were not content with the offerings of the faith- 
ful, and committed so many depredations on the sur- 
rounding gardens that many were sent into the jungle; 
for, of course, no one would kill or injure them, We 
saw only about twenty, climbing over the temple walls 
and roof, bathing in the tank that is an invariable 
accompaniment of a Hindoo temple of any size, or com- 
ing chattering down to greedily seize the food we threw 
to them. . 
A large bell hangs in the temple, which was presented 
by a European, who professed to be a Christian, because 
he believed his family were cured by prayers and offer- 
ings to the goddess Durga. 
The Golden Temple, so called from the gilded 
dome, its only pretense to anything like beauty, is the 
most frequented in Benares, being sacred to Shiva, the 
reigning deity of the place. This is always crowded 
with worshipers, generally bowing down before the 
lignam, or creative principle,—a block of dark stone a 
foot or two high, on which they place their offerings of 
rice and flowers, and then wash them off with the sacred 
water of the Ganges. This dirty stream flows from here 
into.the Well of Knowledge, which is much venerated. 
The Cow Temple of the goddess Annpurna is one of the 
foulest of all; and, as we stood in the filth,—for there is 
no escaping it,—we were jostled by many sacred cows, 
walking contentedly around in the mud, eating what 
seemed to them good, and being treated with the utmost 
respect by the natives, who always made way for them, 
and were constantly bowing down to them in supplica- 
tion and adoration. Here the worshipers received a red 
mark on their foreheads from the attendant priest, as a 
sign of their having performed their devotions accept- 
ably. One sees these sacred cows everywhere through 
the city, wandering about at their own sweet will, and 
helping themselves ad Jibitum to all the dainties on the 
stalls and stands, the owners of said dainties thinking 
themselves honored by such selection. 

About the only approach to anything like beauty that 
we saw in any of these temples, was the fine carving in 
the little Beggar Temple, that belied its name, and 
was really a little gem of a place,—but dirty, like all 
the rest. 

A little farther on we saw a temple to the police of 
Benares; and’ still another to ‘his stick, some distanée 
apart. Then there is the Well of Fate, a dark and 
loathsome hole, into which the sun shines only atnoon, at 
which time, as the sunlight strikes the water, the future 
may be read by those whose faith is unlimited; the 
Well of Serpents, used only in the rainy season, when 
the image of the serpent-god is set up, and is worshiped 
most devoutly; the holy well of Manikarnaki, dug by 
the god Vishnu, and consecrated by the god Mahadeva, 
whose waters will wash away any sin, and make the 
body pure and clean. 

But the strangest experience of all, is the trip every 
one takes, in the early morning, to the sacred Ganges, 
to watch the deyout Hindoos at their matutinal devo- 
tions, We arose one morning at six o'clock, ate our 
chota haeri, or early breakfast of toast, tea, and fruit, 
and started at seven for the river, 

As we drove through the crowded streets, narrow, and 
teeming with the picturesque population, it seemed a 
city at prayers, so close together are the shrines and 
temples, and so absorbed seem most of the worshipers 
in their devotions, Indian worship is prayer and medi- 
f| tation; and daily must the pious Hindoo bathe in some 
pure water. On arriving at the river we took a boat, 
something like one of our flat-bottomed scows with a 
second story on it, and were given chairs on the top 
deck, from which we could view at our ease the. strange 
scene opening out before us. And strange indeed it 
was! The ghdts, or steps of stone, go down into the 
river; and on them a motley crowd of brilliantly dressed 
men, women, and children is constantly passing up and 


; down, all the women having their shining brass water- 


jars gracefully poised on their heads, When they come 


and then wade boldly in and stand in the water about 





In years gone by, thousands of monkeys were kept 





to the edge of the river, they bow to salute it as a god, 


waist deep. 

Here they go through their worship with many mo- 
tions; throwing the sacred water over their faces and 
heads, puiting their offerings of rice and peepul flowers 
upon tlie bosom of the river, washing their clothing and 
utensils in it, and finally filling their brass jars with the 
dirty fluid, and taking it home to drink and to pour out 
in libations before their household gods,—al! apparently 
ao entirely absorhed in their devotional exercises as to 
be entirely oblivious of the interested gaae of the curious 
Americans, As we sit and look in wonder on the curious 


very holy man, who, instead of being burned, as mogt of 
the Hindoos are, has the privilege, from his peculig, — 
sanctity, of being laid upon the bosom of -his god, anq 
so is peacefully drifting along, disturbed by no'one, 
Then we were rowed in front of the Burning ghits, 
where a hundred bodies are daily thrown into the rive, 
and watched them burning a couple of bodies, enclosed 
in a sort of wicker-work cage, and with no one, appar 
ently, taking very much interest inthe ceremony. After — 
being burned, the ashes are thrown into the Ganges, 
and so the departed one secures a safe and speedy pas. 
sage into heaven. We saw several slabs set up around 
the Burning ghat in memory of widows who had herg 
burned themselves in honor of their husbands, in accord. 
ance with the old rite of suttee,—now prohibited by the 
English. 

We landed at the mosk of Aurungzib, marked by eight 
slender minarets, one hundred and forty-seven feet high 
and only twelve feet broad at the base, which surrounds 
the copper spires of the temple of Shiva, and stands over 
a sacred Hindoo well and forty-seven blocks of stone 
that are much venerated. We ascended one hundred 
and thirty-two steps, exclusive of those of the ghat, to 
have a view of the town and river from the top of the 
mosk, The scene was a picturesque one,—the sacred 
river shining in the bright niorning sun, the streets so 
narrow that they cannot be seen, and the town seems a 
mass of roofs of all conceivable shapes and colors; the 
slowly moving crowds of worshipers going down the ghat 
to wash away all their sings in the holy waters; and all 
around us were flying parrots and other brightly plu- 
maged birds. 

But space forbids the telling of half the curious things 
one sees and hears as you drive through the crowded 
bazaars and bargain for the beautiful beaten brass.work 
for which Benares is so justly famous, or stick fast, as 
we did, on the tumble-down bridge of boats that crosses 
the river,—and so thick was the mud that it took two or 
three men to even move our wheels the least trifle. . 
Many of the merchants had gone to the great annual 
fair at Allahabad, where the meeting of the yellow 
Ganges and the blue Jumna is very sacred to all good 
Hindoos. Here we followed them a few days afterward, 
and stood on the shores watching them at their devo- 
tions and ablutions, pilgrims from all over India, and 
many: fakirs: with their faces and bodies covered with 
ashes and paint in token of penitence and humility, 
Inside the large English fort of red sandstone—for 
Allahabad is an important military station—stands. the 
Asoka pillar, oriron club of Bhin Sen, about twenty-two 
feet high, and said to date back to 270 B.C. Under 
this is the entrance to an underground temple, which is 
held so sacred that many were the scowls and murmur- 
ings at our daring to enter, but no one ventured: to 
molest us. ; 

Here are many shrines; a sacred banyan-tree; an un- 
derground passage to Benares which I think no one has 
ever explored; a third river, the Sereswati, seen only by 
the eyes of faith, which joins the Ganges and Jumna 
here, and is said to come direct from heaven; and a 
wonderful bleeding stone, which, when Aurungztb pro- 
fanely cut off one side, streamed with blood, and, when 
the other side was cut, milk poured out, All the Hin- 
doo nobles have dwellings in Benares, when they can 
afford them; for any one dying there, and having his 
ashes caat into the sacred river, is certain of a safe and 
speedy passage into the Hindoo paradise. Whenever 
the rich men of the kingdom are sick unto death, they 
are brought to Benares to die, if such a thing be at all 
possible. 

And so will we leave them with their literature, their 
religion, and their customs as firmly planted as they 
were twenty centuries ago; and although England can 
dethrone all their princes, and take what she desires from 
their shrines and treasuries, she cannot force a Hindoo 
gentleman to break bread with an Englishman,—not 
even with the Prince of Wales,—his religion forbids it.. 

Riverton, N, J. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF THE COUNTRY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
BY WILLIAM BANCROFT HILL. 


The country Sunday-school is often contrasted with 
its city brother as if all the advantages were on the side 
of the latter, The superintendent of the city school 
pours forth a glowing account of the elegant building 
so conveniently arranged for separate classes or com- 
bined services, of the elaborate organization, large at- 
tendance, stirring music, blackboard exercises, anniver- 





scene, perhaps a dead body will come floating by,—-some 
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saries, and all that, until the superintendent of the 
country achool, whose classes gather in the chureh pewa, 
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with the infants in the gallery and the adults in the 
amen corner, Whose attendance is dominated by snow- 
drifts and thunder-storms, whose singing is led by a nasal 
paritone and a wheezy melodeon, and whose only anni- 
yersary is a Fourth of July picnic, grows disheartened, 
and says apologetically, “Of course, we country people 
must not expect much.” 

If he looks at the situation in this way, he probably 
will not secure much; for in Sunday-school work, as in 
all other, we usually get no more than we have faith to 
expect. But is this the right way in which to look at 
it? Are the advantages all on the sideof the city school ? 

Money, undoubtedly, is more readily commanded in 
the city. A thousand dollars can be raised there for 
school expenses with much less effort than a hundred 
dollars in the country. But this advantage is offset by 
the fact that country life throughout is on a more 
economical scale, so that the hundred dollars will pro- 
duce as great results proportionately as the thousand. 
City schools may have far better buildings and appliances 
for their work, but these will not be so fully appreciated, 
and hence so effective. And, after all, the material outfit 
is only a secondary matter; the spiritual preparation of 
teacher and scholar is the principal condition for a suc- 
cessful school. 

In numbers the country school has, or may have, a 
decided superiority. Size is always relative, and, in 
case of a Sunday-school, it must be determined by com- 
parison with the community from which the scholars 
are taken. A school of fifty in a community of four 
hundred overtops a school of five hundred in a commu- 
nity of five thousand. In securing a large attendance, 
the country school has this great though often unrecog- 
nized advantage,—it suffers less from the competition of 
other attractions. It may have to struggle against the 
temptation of a trout stream on a warm, cloudy May 
afternoon; but it knows nothing of steamers bound for 
the fishing-banks, excursions on land or water, open-air 
concerts, and the thousand and one amusements which 
draw away the city children. And it does not have to 
struggle against an exciting, absorbing week-day life, 
which crowds its energy or its exhaustion into the Sab- 
bath. The country boy may have to toil early and late 
from Monday morning till Saturday night, and may be 
rather dull and sleepy when the day of rest comes round; 
but whatever infellectual or spiritual life he possesses, 
the Sunday-school can lay hold of without fear of rivals. 
For the same reason adult classes flourish much better 
in the country than in the city. The lesson and its 
weekly discussion have largely to take the place of 
theater, lecture, daily paper, or shopping expedition. 
Knotty problems in theology, or nice questions of casu- 
istry, furnish intellectual and social stimulus during the 
week, and are cogitated hoe in hand, or discussed over 
neighboring fences. 

The difficulty of finding good) teachers is less in the 
country than in the city,—relative size being still borne 
in mind. The same condition of things which swells 
the adult classes increases the number of those who are 
qualified to teach. And while the best city teachers 
will surpass those of the country, it may be safely affirmed 
that the average country teacher is fully equal to the 
average city one. Something of fluency and vivacity 
may be lacking, but there will be more of*biblical know]l- 
edge and consecrated purpose; Moses is the teacher 
from the pasture-fields, and Aaron the one from the city 
pavements. 

The chief defect in the country Sunday-school arises 
from the intense conservatism characteristic of all coun- 
try life. Like the tortoise, it is full of vitality, but it 
makes progress slowly. It looks admiringly at the 
innovations of the city school, but it pronounces them 
impracticable for the country, without ever considering 
whether some slight change would not make them prac- 
ticable. When it once adopts an improvement, it fully 
appreciates the gain; but it is extremely cautious and 
somewhat pessimistic about any change. 

The energetic superintendent of a large city school 
spent several weeks last summer in a little New England 
town, and the sight of the unused possibilities of its 
Sunday-school made him wax eloquent. “ Why,” said 
he, “if I had a field in the city as free from competition 
as this, in six months I would have a school of six thou- 
sand instead of six hundred. And if I were superinten- 
dent of the school here, I would not rest satistied until 
I had every man, woman, and child in the place a mem- 
ber of it, They could all be brought in. Make the 
school fattractive, and they will: flock to it, simply be- 
cause there are no other attractions to draw them away. 
There is material enough to work with; all that is 
needed is a little energy and new life. Here area couple 


the cornet; form them into an orchestra, and let them 
rouse up the singing. Introduce the latest lesson papers ; 
they are not much more expensive than the antiquated 
question-books. Rig up a blackboard, and try the effect 
of crayon chalk ; it will interest the grandfathers as well 
as the infants. Start a teachers’ class; it may drag in 
summer, but it will flourish during the long winter 
evenings. Put half the push and work into this coun- 
try school which I have to put into my city school in 
order to keep it alive, and you will have the whole com- 
munity members.” Possibly he was over-confident, 
possibly he had not encountered country conservatism 
and apathy and jealousy. But is not his idea worth 
consideration ? 


Athens-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





SERVICE. 
BY MARIE E. COFFINBERRY. 


My Lord, thou art agreat Lord, and thou hast no need 
That I should strive to,serve thee with a woman’s deed. 
Thou wieldest miracles, and thou, O Lord! hast power 
To grasp the fruits of lifetimes in a single hour. 


O Christ! who hast so lived, so loved, so taught, so died, 
That every life grows blank and stark and dumb beside, 
Thou couldst so easily strike mine, unlived, away, 

Nor mar thy world’s fair plan; yet thou dost bid me stay. 


And since thou hast so bidden, I will set my hand 

At life’s long service meekly, e’en as thou hast planned ; 
And thou wilt let me serve thee as a parent would 
Indulge a child’s weak help, and call it very good. 


And when, dear Lord, my service hath been true and long, 
My faltering step is steady, and my heart is strong, 
Perhaps thou’lt trust me wholly, think that thou canst lay 
Upon me heavier burdens than I bear to-day. 


And burdens so appointed must be borne by some,— 
When thou hast laid them here, thine hour of need hath come. 4 
Then let me bear them well, and oh! let all men see 
That I do bear them lovingly, because of thee. 

And then, when life is finished, fashioned somewhat fair, 
Through days of painful toiling, cruel days of care, 

Oh, let my praise be told, but in this simple meed : 
“Hers was a faithful soul, of whom the Lord had need.” 


Constantine, Mich. 





THE BIBLE QUALIFIES ONE TO 
READ MEN. 


BY THE REV. DWIGHT M. PRATT, 


Isaiah predicted that Jesus would have accurate and 
profound discernment of human character and condi- 
tions. He would not be limited, in his knowledge of 
men, to the “sight of his eyes neither reprove after the 
hearing of his ears.” The Spirit of the Lord, resting 
upon him, would make him of “ quick discernment.” In 
the catalogue of his endowments (Isa. 11: 2, 3) it is 
noticeable that the “ spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the Lord” form one couplet, as if knowledge and the 
fear of the Lord were inseparable. 

This prophecy regarding Jesus proved true; for John 
the evangelist tells us that he “needed not that any 
should testify of man; for he knew what was in man.” 
As aman Jesus knew men. Acquainted with God and 
with the deep principles of the spiritual life, he was able, 
because of his own holiness, to pass unerring judgment 
upon the moral and spiritual condition of his fellow-men. 

Have we not in this “quick discernment” of Jesus 
the key to a profound knowledge of men and of human 
nature on our part? In proportion as we acquire his 
knowledge and his character, we shall have the same 
quick discernment, Through the Scriptures we are 
introduced to the same spiritual conditions. As a 
revealer of God and man, it lets the enlightened reader 
into the very depths of the human heart, and into the 
very secret of true life as it is found in God. “The 
word of God is living and active,... piercing even to 
the dividing of soul and spirit, ... and is quick to dis- 
cern the thoughts and intents of the heart.” No other 
writing has the same power; for all other psychology is 
subject to the limitations of human ignorance and sin- 
fulness. A profound knowledge of the Word, however, 
gives one a profound revelation of self, and of the work- 
ings of the human heart. Thus enlightened, he is ready 
to study others, and ready also, as a Christian worker, 
to help others by an intelligent discovery of their spir- 
itual condition and needs. 

It is marvelous what quick discernment and accurate 
knowledge of human nature practical students of the 
Bibleacquire. They detect moral conditions of which thé 
persons studied are themselves ignorant. In personal 
work they become skilful in cornering, so to speak, the 





ef young men who play the violin, and a third who plays 


hypocrites are unmasked, the dishonest made to face the 
truth, the self-deceived enlightened, the impenitent con- 
victed. The skill and success of our great evangelists 
are due to their keen insight into the human heart 
gained through a knowledge of God’s word. All who 
desire to help on Christ’s kingdom may become qualified 
to deal with men by a thorough knowledge of men, if 
they will study diligently and deeply into the secrets 
ofthe Word. “The testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. The commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes.” The learned author of 
“‘Men and Books” only demonstrated his own knowledge 
of men and his own fitness to teach when he asserted that 
the truest and the deepest knowledge of human nature 
is to be acquired pre-eminently through a profound study 
of the Book, and of man in the light of its teachings. 
Pueblo, Colo. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


Sccileilipisehieb 
MY CHINESE GOD. 


BY BELLE SPARR LUCKETT, 


In my dining-room hangs a picture exactly like the 
one that used to adorn the kitchen walls of the Chinese 
mandarin Tin Sin Ho. 

Tin Sin Ho is now a Christian, and teaches a class of 
bright Chinese lads, and that is why the picture of the 
kitchen god no longer hangs on his kitchen wall. 

It is not a handsome picture, but its presence in a 
Chinese kitchen has a great influence on the cook. 

A large piece of flimsy, yellow, Chinese paper, 35X38 
inches, has a half-inch red paper border all around its 
edge, like a frame. 

All over the surface of this paper are figures cut out 
of paper, looking like the figures American boys cut out 
of wood with a scroll saw. There are figures of men, 
fish, pigs, long-tailed cocks, butterflies, cats with rats in 
their mouths, dishes, and pots of flowers. There is a 
large fancifully carved table set with bowls and other 
dishes. 
black paper, and are pasted to the background so neatly 

as to look like painted figures. 

In the center is pasted a flimsy paper, 13X18 inches, 

covered with red and blue and yellow printed pictures. 

In each corner is a bit of Chinese writing. The most 

prominent figures on this smaller paper are the pictures 

of the deity and his wife, sitting side by side before a 

bountifully laden table. The god is a stout and severe- 

looking Chinaman with long moustache, and wearing a 
red cap and a gorgeous costume. His fat-faced wife 

looks like a wooden toy in her wide green collar and 
high headgear of red and yellow. There are figures 
representing worshipers and others showing the different 
occupations of the cook: here he is puffing his cheeks 
out like a balloon in his efforts to freshen the heap of 
coals in the great iron pan that serves for a stove, in 
another place he is using the scales, and in another he 
is beating away at some mixture or other. Among the 
poorer Chinese only this small inside picture is used, as 
it can be bought for a few “ cash,” and has to be replaced 
once a year. But the richer people use the kind I have 
described. 

As the Chinese believe there is a god to oversee all 
branches of occupation, and for every department of the 
household, they think this deity looks after the kitchen 
and the cook. He keeps a sleepless watch on all the 
poor cook does, and makes a note of every misdeed 
against the day of reckoning. If the unfortunate cook 
loses his temper, if he eats the choicest bits before serv- 
ing the table, if he hides packages of tea in the folds of 
his wide sleeves, if he throws the broken china in the 
ash-barrel without reporting, this almond-eyed deity 
puts it on his list, for future use. The cook is anxious 
to please this god, and fears to do wrong while in his 
presence. 

Once a year the picture is torn down and burned. 
As the smoke of its burning rises toward heaven, the 
spirit of the deity is supposed to rise with it, carrying 
to the celestial country a full report of the year’s doings 
in the kitchen over which he has presided. A great 
feast and general rejoicing, especially among the cooks, 
takes place at this season. For several days after the 
departure of the deity the kitchen is left without an 
overseer, Many are the sins committed at that time. 
Sometimes a revengeful cook takes this opportunity to 
injure his master’s family and property. In a few days, 
in some mysterious way, a new picture takes the’ place 
of the old, and order once more reigns in the kitchens 
of the Flowery Kingdom. 





soul that seeks in every way to evade the truth, Thus 


Washington, D. G 
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LESSON CALEN 


DAR. 


‘ [Fourth Quarter, 1889.] 
1, October 6.—The Tribes United under David.....,.....-.-0000+«0 2 Sam, 5: 1-12 
2. October 13.—The Ark Brought to ZiOM,..........0c::cecceeceeeeeees 2 Sam. 6: 1-12 


8. October 20,—David's Thanksgiving Prayer..........0-.0000+ 
4, Oct. 27.—Nin, Forgiveness, and Peace.. 
& November 3.—David's Rebellious Son............00++ 
6. November 10.—David’s Grief for Absalom... 
David's Last Words......... vibe 


7. November 17. 


2 Sam. 7 : 18-29 
Pen. 82: 1-08 
doen 28am. 16: 1-12 
2 Sam. 18 : 18-33 
eoveee 2 Sam. 23: 1-7 







8 November 24.—Solomon's Wise Cholce.....,......cccsmsceceeees 1 Kings 3: 5-15 


9. December 1.- 


ll, December 15.—8 
12. December 22. 
18, December 20.—Review ; 

Missionary Lesson, Psa, 110; 1 


The Temple Dedic: 
10, December 4.—Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
ilomon’s Fall .., A 
—Close of Solomon's Reign... wepele wesoesyaieseges 1 Kings 11 : 26-43 
or, Temperance Lesson, Proy, 22; 20-05; or, 






ated... ... ...) Kings 8 : 54-68 
1 Kings 10: 1-13 


1 Kings 11: 418 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1889. 
TitLE: SIN, FORGIVENESS, AND PEACE. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Psa, 32: 1-11. 
COMMON VERSION. 

1 Blessed is he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin 4 
covered, 

2 Blessed # the man unto 
whom the Lorp imputeth not 
iniquity, and in whose spirit there 
ds no guile, 

8 When I kept silence, my 
bores waxed old through my roar- 
ing all the day long. 

4 For day and night thy hand 
was heayy upon me: my moisture 


is turned into the drought of | 


summer. Selah, 

6 I acknowleged my sin unto 
thee, and mine iniquity have I 
not hid. I said, I willcon!ess my 
transgressions unto the Lorp; 
and thou forgavest the iniquity 
of my sin, Selah. 

*® For this shall every one that 

is godly pray unto thee in a time 

when thou mayest be found: 

surely in the floods of great waters 

they shall not come nigh unto 
him, 

7 Thou art my hiding place; 
thou shalt preserve me from 
trouble ; thou shalt compass me 
about with songs of deliverance, 
Selah. 
+8 I will instrnet thee and teach 
thee in the way which thou shalt 
go; I will guide thee with mine 
eye. 

9 Be ye not as the horse, or as 
the mule, which have no under- 
standing; whose mouth must be 
held in with bit and bridle, lest 
they come near unto thee. 

10 Many sorrows shall be to the 

wicked: but he that trusteth in 
the Lopp, mercy shall compass 
him about, 
"11 Be glad in the Lorp, and 
Tajoice, ye righteous: and shout 
for joy, all ye that are upright in 
heart. 


oe 


Memory verses: 1, 2.) 


REVISED VERSION. 
| 1 Blessed is he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered, 

2 Blessed is the man unta whom 
the Lorp imputeth not in- 
iquity, 

And in whose spirit there is 
no guile. 

8 When I kept silence, my bones 
waxed old 

Throngh my roaring all the 
day long. 

4 For day and night thy hand was 
heavy upon me: 

My moisture was changed ! as 
with the drought of sum- 
mer, {Selah} 

5 I acknowledged my sin unto 
thee, and mine iniquity haye 
I not hid: 

I said, I will confess my trans- 
gressions unto the Lorp; 

And thou forgavest the in- 
iquity of my sin. (Selah) 

6 For this let every one that is 
godly pray unto thee 2in a 
time when thou mayest be 
found: 

Surely when the great waters 
overflow they shall not reach 
unto him. 

7 Thou art my hiding place; 
thou wilt preserve me from 


nea ‘Sot piss me about 

With’ Song3° Of" ‘deliverance. 
(Selah) 

8 I will igstruet thee and teach 
thee in the way which thou 
shalt go: 

I will eounsel thee with mine 
eye upon thee. 

9 Be ye not as the horse, or ag 
the mule, which have no 
understanding : 

Whose trappings must be bit 
and bridle to hold them in, 

8 Else they will not come near 
unto thee, 

10 Many sorrows shall be to the 
wicked: 

But he that trusteth in the 
LorD, merey shall compass 
him about, 

11 Be glad in the Logp, and re- 
joice, ye righteous : 

And shout for joy, all ye that 
are upright in heart. 





+ 1Or, info *%Or, in the time of finding out sin % Or, That they come nat near 
The Smerieen Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for ‘the Lonp” 


throughou 





LESSON PLAN. 


_ Toric oF THE QuaRrER: 


Prosperity and Adversity, 


Goxpren Text FoR THE QuarRTER: As long as he sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron. 26 : 5. 


* Lesson Topic: The Joy of Pardon. 
’ 1, Blessedness of the Pardoned, vs. 1, 2, 11. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Pursuing a Pardon, vs. 3-6. 
3. Enjoying a Pardon, vs. 7-10. 
GotpEy Text: Therefore being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.-—Rom. 5; 1. 


Datrty Home Reaprnes: 
M.—Psa, 82 ; 1-11, 
T.—Psa. 85 : 1-18. Comfort 


The joy of pardon. 


for the pardoned. 


W.—Isa, 12: 1-6. Praises for pardon. 
T.—Luke 7 ; 86-50. A sinner pardoned. 


F.—Matt. 18 ; 


21-35. Duty of the pardoned, 


§.—Rom. 10: 1-15. The way of pardon. 
$.—Rom. 8 ; 19-31; 4: 1-8. Pardoned by grace. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, BLESSEDNESS OF THE PARDONED, 


\. His Sin ig Covered: 


Blessed is he . .. whose sin is covered (1), 


Thou hast covered all their sin ( 85:2 
Me will abundantly pardon (Isa. Ine BET » 


will pardon all their uities (Jer, 33; 
iw rechonite dn than cg Rad e Cor. 6: 19). 


il. His Spirit is Pure: 
In whose spirit there is no guile (2). 


He that... speaketh truth in his heart (Psa. 15 : 2). 
God is good, . . to such as are pure Vv Bert (Psa. 73: 1), 
Blessed are the pure in heart (Mait. § 


An Israelite indeed, in whom is no aetie' (John 1 : 47.) 
iil. His Joy is Assured: 
Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye righteous (11). 
The righteous shall be glad in the Lord (Ese. 64 ; 10), 
Lt them rejoiee with gladnuss (Psa. 68 ; 8). 
Rejoice in the Lord alway ; again I will say, Rejoice (Phil. 4 : 4). 
Ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable (1 Pet. 1 : 8). 
1. '' Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven.” 
Forgiveness ; (3) Blessedness. 

2. '*The Lord imputeth not iniquity.” (1) Iniquity existing; (2) 
Iniquity imputed ; (3) Iniqnity canceled.—11) To whom the Lord 
—_ impute iniquity ; ; (2) To whom the Lord does not impute 
niquity. 

8. “ Rejoice, yerighteous.”” (1) The party addressed ; (2) The duty 
commanded, 


(1) Sin ; (2) 


II. PURSUING A PARDON, 


1. In the Wrong Way: 
When I kept silence, my bones wazed old (3). 


If like Adam I covered my transgressions (Job 31 : 33). 

If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not ‘hear (Psa. 66 :18). 
He that coyereth his transgressions shall not prosper (Prov. 28 : 13). 
If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves (1 John 1 : 8). 


Hl. In the Right Way: 
J acknowledged my sin unto thee (5). 
I said, I will confess my transgressions ree. ‘oa 5). 
IT acknow ledge my transgressions (Psa. 51 : 
Whose confesseth and forsaketh them shail obtain merey (Proy. 


28 ; 13). 
If we confess our sins, he is faithful... to forgive (1 John 1: 9). 


LI. At the Right Time : 

Let every one... pray... when thou mayest be found (6). 
Then shall Sper call upon me, et I will not answer (Prov. 1 ; 28). 
Seek te the Lord while he may be found (Isa. 55 : 6). 

Behold, your house is left unto you desolate (Matt. 28 : 38). 
4. oor was shut (Matt. 25 ; 10). 

1. ‘When I kept silence, my bones waxed old.” 

silence ; (2) Grievous affliction. 

2. ‘I said, I will confess; and thou forgavest . 

Sin reeagnized ; (2) Sin confessed ; (3) Sin forgiven. 

3. ‘The great waters... shal] not reach him.” (1) The overfiow- 

ing waters; (2) The protecting Lord ; (3) The protected saint. 


(1) Culpable 


. my sin.” (1) 


III, ENJCYING A PARDON, 
I. Safe in God: 
Thou avt my hiding place ; thou wilt preserve me (7). 
’ The Lord also will bea high tower for the qoereanet (Psa, 9 : 9). 
He shail keep me secretly in his pavilion (Psa, 27 : »). 
In the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice (Psa. 83 : 
Thou art my hiding place and my shield (Psa. 119 : Tid), 


il. Taught of God; 
F will instruct thee and teach thee (8), 


O God, thou hast taught me from my pore (Psa. 71:17). 
Thou teachest me thy statutes (Psa. 119 : 171). 

All thy children shall be tau ught of the Lord (Isa, 54 : 13), 
Ye yourselves are taught of God (1 Thess. 4 : 9). 


HH. Compassed by Mercy : 

Mercy shall compass him about (10). 
Mercy, shall follow me all the days of my life (Pep. 23: 6), 
The yma ‘of thy tender mercies (Psa, 51 


1). 
Who crowneth thee with , ender mercies (Psa. 103 : 4). 
God, being rich in mercy (E ph. 2 4). 


1. ‘Thou art my hiding place. * (1) Man a refugee; (2) God a 
refuge.—(1) Man's perils; (2) Man’s defenses. 

2. ‘1 will instruct thee and teach thee.’’ ” A needy a ; (2) 
A competent instruetor.—(1) Man’s need ; (2) 2) God's supp 

8. “‘ Mercy shall compass him about,” (1) Man's need; (2) ercy’s 
supply.—(1) The saint's need ; (2) The saint's environment. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE GRANTING OF PARDON, 


From God alone (Dan. 9:9; Mark 2:7). 
From Christ (Mark 2:5; Luke 7 ;: 48). 
Through blood of Christ (Matt, 26 : 28 ; Rom. 3 : 25). 
In the name of Christ (1 John 2 ; 12). 
In the riches of grace (Eph. 1:7; 2:7; 3:8). 

* Granted freely (Psa. 86:5; Isa. 43 : 25). 
Granted abundantly (Isa. 55:7; Rom. 5 ; 20). 
Granted on confession (Pse. 82 : 5 ; 1 John 1: 9). 
Granted through faith (Acts 10 : 48). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Psalm 32 seems to have been 
written about the time of the birth of Solomon. In the nar- 
rative of 2 Samuel the last lesson is appropriately followed 
by an account of David's victories over surrounding nations 
(2 Sam. 8 : 1-14), though some of these wars may have oe- 
eurred later, The internal officers of the kingdom are named 
in 2 Samuel 8: 15-18. In chapter 9 there is given an account 
of David's seeking and finding a survivor of the house of 
Saul to “shew him kindness for Jonathan's sake,” —a lame son 
of Jonathan being made his permanent guest. Nahash, the 
king of the Ammonites, who had shown kindness te David, 
having died, friendly messages of condolence were sent. by 
David to his san and successor. But the messengers were 
grossly insulted through personal indignities. A great war 
engued, in which the Ammonites hired help from their 
Syrian neighbors. Joab and his brother won a decisive vic- 
tory, but the Syrians then became the principals in the war, 
These were defeated by David himself (2 Sam. 10). 

The next year the war against the Ammonites was re- 
newed, and Rabbah was besieged; but David “tarried at Jern- 
salem.” While thus tarrying he was led into the great sin 
of his life, which entangled him in other crimes. He com- 
mitted adultery, sought to hide his crime in the meanest 
way. Failing in this, he caused the death of Uriah by hay- 
ing him exposed in battle (2 Sam. 11). Nathan was sent to 
rebuke David, which was done by a parable that made David 
tondemn himself. Though forgiven, punishment was pro- 
nounced upon the king. Evil was to come upon his house, 
publie dishonor on himself, and the child of Bathsheba 





to be taken away by death. The last prophecy was at once 


fulfilled (2 Goss. 12). Another child was ii named Se 
mon and also Jedidiah (* Beloved of Jah”). 
Priace.—Jerasalem, 
Time.—Uneertain; probably between B.C. 1034 and 10gg, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


This psalm is in its title attributed to David. It is alg 
referred to him by the Apostle Paul (Rom. 4: 6-8). He 
had committed a great sin, and so long as it was unconfesged 
and unpardoned, he suffered deep distress. But when it wag 
penitently acknowledged, he obtained forgiveness and expe. 
rienced untold relief. It may well have been written after 


(1 Kings 15: 5). In Psalm 51, with a broken heart he en. 
treats that God of his infinite mercy would grant him for. 
giveness. In the psalm before us, the dreadful burden has 
been lifted off his soul, and he is rejoicing in the assurance 
that his sin is pardoned.—Maschil: This word oecurs thirteen 
times in the titles of psalms; that is, psalms 42, 44, 45, eto, 
It is a derived form from the verb in verse 8 rendered 
“instruct,” and is: hence rendered in the margin of the 
Authorized Version “giving instruction,” on the supposition 
that the psalms so entitled are thereby designated as instruc. 
tive or didactic in their character. As, however, in several 
instances, this does not seem to be appropriate, others refer it 
to the artistic structure, as denoting a psalm skilfully com. 
posed. (see margin in Rev, Ver. to Psa. 47:7), Others still 
give it the more general sense of a deyout meditation, 

Verse 1,—Blessed is he: The Hebrew expression is peculiar 
and emphatic: “Oh the blessedness of him whose,” ete, It 
is an exclamation called forth by the happy estate-of him 
who is about to be described.— Whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered; It is not the sinless man,—for such an 
one is not to be found,—but the one who has been delivered 
from the burden of his guilt. ‘Two words are here used to 
describe the offense committed. “Transgression” means 
going beyond the bounds or limits fixed by law or duty, It 
answers to a Hebrew word which denotes the breaking of 
one’s allegiance or engagement, rebellion, or faithless con- 
duct. “Sin” represents a Hebrew word which denotes miss- 
ing the mark, a failure to come up to the standard of duty. 
The word rendered “forgiven” means strietly “ taken away,” 
removed” (comp. Isa. 38:17). The same idea, substan- 
tially, is expressed under a different figure by the word 
* covered,’—hidden from sight, For still other figures see 
Isaiah 38°: 17; 43°: 25.-‘These figures are riptive’ of the 
removal of sin, so that it no longer obstruets the manifesta, 
tion of God’s love and favor, and is no longer exposed to his 
view as something that he must deal with and punish. 
What the psalmist is here speaking of is not sanctification, 
but forgiveness, And the forgiven sinner is blessed because 
he is released from the penalty due to his sin, the displeasure 
of God, and all the awful consequences, present and future, 
which follow from it, as well as from the sense of that dis- 
pleasure. He is restored to communion and fellowship with 
God, is at. peace with God and at peace in his own soul. 
Forgiveness is the free act of God’s sovereign grace, not to 
be purchased-by any acts of penance, or ritual observances, 
or meritorious deeds; and hence the Apostle quotes this 
passage (Rom. 4; 6, ete.) in proof of the doctrine of a right- 
eousness which God imputes without works, so that men are 
treated, not as they deserve, not according to what they have 
done and the works which they have wrought, but according 
to God's infinite mercy in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Verse 2.—Blessed is the man unto whom Jehovah. imputeth 
not iniquity: Not the man who has no iniquity, but one to 
whose eharge God will not lay the sin which he has com- 
mitted (2 Sam. 19:19; Acts 7: 60), whom God will not 
treat as a sinner, or deal with according to his ill-desert. 
It is stating in a negative form what in the previous verse 
had been described positively. It is still pardon and forgive- 
ness which is referred to. “Iniquity” denotes that which is 
unequal or unjust to God or man; it represents a Hebrew 
word denoting that which is erooked, perverted, turned aside 
from what is right.—And in whose spirit there is no guile: 
This describes the same class of persons that has been pre- 
viously spoken of; namely, those whose sins are forgiven, by 
a characteristic which is an essential prerequisite to their 
being forgiven. They do not dissimulate their guilt; they 
attempt uo deception in r¢gard to it, whether before God or 
their own consciences; they do not deny, or extenuate, or 
conceal it; but they make frank and full acknowledgment 
before God of the evil they have done, 

Verse 3.— When I kept silence: Endeavored to hide my sin 
by keeping it shut up within my own breast, and making no 
confession of my guilt before God,—My bones wazed old: My 
whole frame, even the most solid portions of it, was exhausted; 
enfeebled, worn out, wasted away. This strong expression is 
used to denote the dejection, the distress, the state of wretch- 
edness and misery, to which he was reduced by ‘the upbraid- 
ings of his eonscience.— Through my roaring all the day long: 
The figure is drawn from the loud and unrestrained outeries 
of one suffering intolerable and unremitting pain. He was 
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that he could not stifle. And this was without cessation. 
There is no pain to be compared to that of a thoroughly 
awakened conscience. pt 

Verse 4.—For day and night: His distress not only wore 

upon him by day, but also through the night, when weary 
toilers find rest, and mourners for a brief season lose the 
sense of the grief that weighs them down. But he found no 
release from his burden.—Thy hand was heavy upon me: This 
infliction came from God himself; his punitive hand laid 
sharply and severely upon him (Psa. 38:2; 39:10). The 
convicting power of God’s spirit so revealed his guilt, with 
all its aggravations, to his agitated conscience, that it oppressed 
him like a heavy load. Such is the constitution of our 
nature, that self-reproach follows wrong-doing. It would do 
so in all casés if the conscience, which is God’s witness 
within our souls, were not stupefied, or benumbed. But 
when, by the touch of God’s spirit, the conscience is quick- 
ened into life, and men gain some just sense of their ill-desert, 
they begin to taste something of the bitterness of sin.—My 
moisture was changed as with Lor, “into” ] the drought of summer : 
The vital juices of my system, my vigor and freshness, were 
all dried out, as plants withered and parched by the extreme 
heat of summer and long-continued drought. This figure is 
most expressive where the summer is the dry season, and there 
is no rain for months, while the fierce blazing heat drains every 
particle of moisture frorm the earth, till all seems arid, barren, 
and lifeless —Selah: Emphasizes the thought so impressively 
uttered, and on which the Psalmist dwelt with such deep feel- 
ing. The voice of the singers is hushed, and the instruments 
strike louder and more prolonged tones. 

Verse 5.—He here describes how this long-continued state 
of distress was finally terminated.—J acknowledged my sin unto 
thee: The same three terms are here used of his wrong-doing 
as in verses 1 and 2,—“sin,” “iniquity,” “transgression.” 
He sought to conceal it no longer; he ceased trying to excul- 
pate himself; he gave up his proud, defiant attitude, as 
though he had done no wrong and had no confession to 
make. With a penitent and humbled heart he made full 
acknowledgment ‘of it unto God. He resolved to confess 
everything, with all its serious and manifold aggravations, 
unto the infinitely holy and sin-hating Jehovah, whose law 
he had broken, and whose awful sentence he had incurred. 
Confession is simply an acknowledgment of ill-desert. It 
makes no reparation for the sin committed. It does not undo 
the wrong. It is an indispensable condition of pardon, be- 
cause it is indicative of that repentance, that altered state of 
mind and heart, without which forgiveness could not properly 
be extended. It*would. be incongruous for God to forgive 
offenders who felt and expressed no regret for their mis- 
deeds, and were ready at any time to repeat them.—And thou 
forgavest the iniquity of my sin: The same word as in verse 1 
is here rendered,—“ forgive,”—literally, “ Thou tookest away, 
removed out of sight, out of the sphere of my relations to 
thee, that gredt iniquity and sin of which I had been guilty.” 
—Selah: Again emphasizes this contrasted thought, the joy 
of pardon here receiving the prominence before given to the 
pain of unforgiven sin. 

Verse 6.—For this: In consequence of this, since thou hast 
so mercifully forgiven me when I made penitent confession. 
—Let every one that is godly pray unto thee: The Psalmist’s 
experience should encourage every one to pray to God with 
assured hope of obtaining the forgiveness of his sins. The 
word here rendered “ godly,” and elsewhere frequently 
“saints,” occurs repeatedly and chiefly in the psalms and 
only occasionally eisewhere, and has no exact equivalent in 
English. The corresponding noun denotes that bond of love 
and right affection which subsists between the Lord and his 
people. When spoken of God, it denotes his loving-kind- 
ness; when spoken of men, it denotes their piety toward 
God or their kindly feeling to one another. The adjective 
here used describes one who stands in right relationship to 
God and men, the object of the gracious love of God, himself 
filled with pious affection in return.— Pray: Including every 
proper utterance of the soul before God, here with special 
reference to confession and supplication.—Jn a time when thou 
mayest be found: Implying that there is a time when God is 
propitious and will hear the prayer that is offered for forgive- 
ness, but that this time has its limits and may pass away, 
after which mercy can no longer be obtained (Isa. 55: 6; 
Jer. 29: 12,13). Now, says the Apostle (2 Cor. 6: 2), isthe 
acceptable time, now is the day of salvation. The marginal 
reading “in the time of finding out sin” yields a good sense, 
but is less probable than that in the text.—Surely when the 
great waters overflow they shall not reack unto him: Great waters 
are an emblem of alarming perils and calamities (Psa. 18 : 
16; 144:7; Isa.8:7). In the midst of dangers, they who 
put their trust in God shall be protected. No real harm 
shall be suffered to overtake them. If they experience losses, 
even these shall be made conducive to their highest good. 
If they endure pain and sorrow, this is a discipline kindly 
appointed to purify and elevate and ennoble their characters 
and enhance their ultimate reward. Death itself is a mes- 
senger of mercy to conduct them to their Father’s house 
above. An almighty, ever-watchful Friend effectually guards 
them, and nothing shall in any wise harm them. 


irrational conduct and your insubordination to the will of 


in his own case. His confidence was reposed, not in his own 
power or skill, and not in any arm of flesh, but in the Lord 
alone.—Thou art my hiding-place: The emblem is drawn from 
David’s former experience, when he was pursued by Saul 
and found shelter by concealment in caves and lurking-places 
in the wilderness. God was his secure refuge, where cruel 
and malicious foes of whatsoever sort could never assail him. 
—Thou wilt preserve me from trouble: He was sure either of 
protection from trouble or protection in the midst of trouble. 
God would either keep him from the endurance of trial or 
make the trial a means of blessing. In either case he was 
safe, dnd his best interests were safe under Divine omnipotent 
protection.— Thou wilt compass me about with songs of deliver- 
ance: He would have constant occasion to sing God’s deliv- 
ering grace. He would be surrounded by evidences of God’s 
saving power exerted on his behalf, each one of which de- 
manded a fresh song of thanksgiving and praise. He would 
thus be ever as it were in an atmosphere of jubilant melody. 
God gives songs even in the night of affliction. Sorrow may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.—Selah 
emphasizes this triumphant confidence, which is victorious 
over all earthly sorrow. 

Verse 8.—The Psalmist has thus far been speaking to God. 
He now turns to address his fellow-man, whoever reads or 
hears this psalm.—I will instruct thee: The instruction is 
based upon the experience already described. The Psalmist 
deduces the lesson from God’s grace to him, and applies it to 
the guidance of others. Those who have been themselves 
taught of God, and have had experience of his rich mercy, 
should count it both a privilege and a duty to instruct others 
in the things of God.— And teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go: This teaching is not merely for intellectual infor- 
mation, but is practical,—not merely to enlighten jhe mind, 
but to guide and direct the life. It is of little use to us to 
know the way which leads to a given end, unless we actually 
go in that way.—I will counsel thee: Give thee wise advice 
and direction.— With mine eye upon thee: Carefully inspect- 
ing your condition and real wants, so that my counsel may 
be appropriate and judicious; I will be observant also of your 
attempts to follow the direction given, that I may point out 
your deficiencies and assist you in your progress, 

Verse 9.—I am addressing rational and intelligent men. 
You should act as such, not only in your ordinary worldly 
concerns, but in all that relates to your highest interests as 
well.— Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, the emblem of ob- 
stinacy and self-will, which have no understanding: Do not 
act like dumb animals, who cannot distinguish right from 
wrong, and are incapable of directing themselves.— Whose 
trappings must be bit and bridle to hold them in: They must be 
kept under constant check and control, and cannot be trusted 
to act according to their own inclination. Their very decora- 
tions are put upon them in order to subject them to the will 
of another and compel their obedience. Do not by your 


God make it necessary that even the things that you prize 
most, and in the possession of which you pride yourselves, 
should be used as a bridle to restrain and to control you. 
The rendering of the Authorized Version, “ whose mouth 
must be held in with bit and bridle,” is not warranted by the 
usage of the words, The Authorized Version renders the 
next clause, “lest they come near unto thee,” which is inap- 
propriate in the connection. Horses and mules are not 
bridled to keep them from coming near persons, as though 
they were wild beasts from which danger was apprehended, 
But they must be bridled, as it is in the Revised Version, 
“else they will not come near unto thee.” They must be 
bridled and led up to where they are wanted, or they will 
keep at a distance, and not do the work expected of them. 

Verse 10.—Many sorrows shall be to the wicked: As true as 
that God is just, and that he is the moral governor of the 
world, sin must meet its just award. The penalty may be 
long delayed. Wicked men may seem for a while to prosper, 
and to prosper by reason of their wickedness and their vil- 
lany. But the time of reckoning must come sooner or later, 
and it will inevitably turn out that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.—isut he that trusteth in Jehovah: The antithe- 
sis to the wicked is not those who are sinless, but those who 
have faith in God and confide in him. The wicked, who are 
here meant, are not merely those who have sinned,—sinned, 
it may be, grievously, and incurred serious guilt,—but it is 
those who continue in their transgressions impenitent and 
unbelieving, or who pride themselves, it may be, in their 
own righteousness, refusing to confess themselves guilty in 
the sight of God and to humble themselves before him with 
penitent acknowledgment, or to trust for salvation to his un- 
merited grace.—Loving-kindness shall compass him about: The 
first word in this clause is that which was described in com- 
menting on verse 6. .God’s intinite and condescending love 
shall be round about*him on every hand, and shall be such a 
wall of defense as no foes can break through. 

Verse 11.—Such being the happy condition of true peni- 
tents, they have unceasing cause for gratitude and joy.— Be 
glad, in Jehovah: Not in themselves, or in their own achieve- 
ments, not in their worldly possessions, in earthly honors or 
distinctions, but in the Lord, in what he is to them and for 





Verse 7.—This sure protection the Psalmist experienced 


loss of all beside, in poverty and destitution of what are 
ordinarily accounted the good things of this world, yet how ~ 
rich they are, what endless springs of joy and rapture are 
theirs, if they can call the Lord their own!—And rejoice: 
Exult, leap for joy. Abundant, exuberant joy, which cannot 
remain shut up in the breast, but must find expression, must 
characterize them, if they have any adequate sense of what 
they possess who have God as their portion.— Ye righteous: 
Not those who have never sinned, or are sinless now, but 
pardoned sinners, trusting in the mercy and grace of God, 
and in dependence upon him, striving to lead a godly life.— 
And shout for joy: So full of delight that they utter it in rap- 
turous tones.— All ye that are upright in heart: Inwardly sin- 
cere, aiming not merely to maintain a correct deportment in 
the view of men, but with an honest endeavor to do the will 
of God in all things, and to serve him in heart, speech, and 
behavior. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The sin which brought David so low marked the second 
year of the siege of Rabbah, when the king was at least fifty 
years old. Joab, the commander of his army, had returned 
with it to Ammon “at the time when kings go forth to 
battle ;” but David remained in Jerusalem. The quarter 
assigned in that city to the Gibborim, or “braves,” who had 
followed the king through his rough earlier life, and now 
formed his “guards,” was on the slope of Mount Zion, im- 
mediately below the humble palace of their master. Among 
them, one of the most famous was Uriah, a Hittite by race; 
that is, one of the “ children of Heth,” with whom we meet 
so far back as the days of Abraham, as living in Southern 
Palestine,—a small offshoot from the great Hittite stock 
which for ages ruled from the Euphrates to Asia Minor, and 
had been too powerful even for Rameses II. to subdue. He 
had won a place by his deeds in war among the thirty-seven 
decorated heroes of his famous corps, and as such ranked 
high in local society and general fame. Though an alien, he 
had adopted the Hebrew religion, and had married the 
granddaughter of a local magnate, Ahithophel, the special 
counselor of the king. 

Having marched with Joab to the front, Uriah left his 
wife in Jerusalem. She was a woman of striking beauty, and 
might have been worthy of him but for circumstances too 
exciting for her ambitious and shallow nature to resist. The 
roofs of houses in the East are flat, and form a pleasant 
lounging-place by day as well as a cool sleeping-place by 
night in the hot months, That of Bathsheba’s house, im- 
mediately under the palace, was chosen by her, of all places, 
for taking her bath, which a modest woman would, one would 
think, have taken in the privacy of some room below; for, 
of course, she knew that other roofs, and notably that of the 
palace, overlooked her own. That David’s did so, was most 
unfortunate for him; for, in an evil hour, he came out to 
enjoy the cool of the upper air on it while Bathsheba was 
thus disporting herself, and the sight of her charms in a 
moment raised in him a wild and lawless desire to make her 
his own. He had a number of wives and concubines already, 
but the one ewe lamb of Uriah had attracted him; and, with 
coarse and hideous selfishness, he sent orders to her to come 
to the palace; Eastern kings, then as now, treating their 
subjects like slaves, Nor was she perhaps, if we may judge 
from her future, very unwilling to obey. 

But now, in an hour, David had thrown away the good 
name of a lifetime, and had outraged all his lofty professions, 
which had been sincere as they were noble. He could not 
plead youth, nor was the partner of his guilt a woman of 
humble rank, but the wife of a high officer who had served 
him splendidly. There was not only the shame of public 
exposure, but the risk that Uriah might kill him in revenge 
for such a treacherous crime. To hide his sin, he fancied he 
must go still farther in wickedness. Sending Bathsheba 
home again, he summoned Uriah from the camp on some 
pretext, hoping that he would go to his own house while in 
Jerusalem. But the noble soldier, though urged by the king 
with hateful deceit thus to refresh himself, refused to do so, 
declining any indulgence, as he nobly said, while his com- 
panions in arms were lying in the open air round Rabbah, 
at the war. i 

Failing in his smooth hypocrisy, David did not shrink 
from still baser guilt; for sin, once getting our master, drives 
us to ever greater wrong-doing. He would get rid of Uriah 
altogether, and make him the bearer of his own death-war- 
rant. Writing a letter to Joab to put the unsuspecting hero 
in the front of the battle, he ordered that he should be left 
without support, his men being withdrawn, that his known 
bravery might expose him to certain slaughter in his efforis 
to rally them and maintain his own honor by not retreating, 
The plan was only too successful. Not knowing the reason 
of such a command, Joab, with passive heartlessness carried 
it out to the letter. Left alone at the strongest part of the 
defenses, the injured man was presently struck down from 
the walls and killed. 





them, and what he will accomplish on their behalf. In the 


Such a sin, though common enough in Eastern wonarchies, 
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and carefully hushed up as a palace secret, could not be kept 
private among a people whose conscience, thanks in great 
part to David himself, was, for the times, nobly sensitive. It 
became the talk of the bazaars, and passed from lip to lip, 
till, at last, it found an echo in David’s own presence, 
Nathan the prophet, though still a young man, was the royal 
confessor, if one may so speak, and as such sought the pres- 
ence of the guilty man. His sacred character made his life 
safe; for a prophet of old, like a dervish to-day, could brave 
the wrath of kings, knowing that they dared not lay hands 
on one believed to speak for God, Reciting the parable of 
the one ewe lamb which a greedy rich man took from a poor 
man, to add to his own ample flock, he forced from David's 
lips, by his skilful art, an unreserved admission of his own 
guilt, To Nathan’s bold accusation, “Thou art the man,” 
he could put forward no defense, The dreadful punishment 
to follow his offense was then told him in agonizing detail, 
and he was then left to the pangs of conscience. 

Long months had passed since the first sin, and a child 
had been borne to David by Bathsheba. Its death was to be 
the first of a long series of visitations to humble him and 
drive him to penitent remorse. Nor was the penalty fruit- 
less, Love of his children was a striking feature in David's 
nature; but prayer and fasting were alike vain to save the 
infant. Its death was his own restoration to a better life, 
True penitence is seen in a changed life; and this was notice- 
able in his case. How true and earnest his sorrow was at his 

. fall, is seen in such psalms as the thirty-second and the fifty- 
first. For three thousand years they have been the chosen 
language of broken-hearted contrition. One sees in them 
how he must have striven with lowly grief and shame, long 
continued and lastingly fruitful, to win back the peace of 
mind he had loa j to begin once more the godly life, so 
sadly interrupted; to put away every thought of excuse or 
palliation; and to cast himself unreservedly on the free 
mercy of God, which, he fondly trusted, would, in the end, 
pardon even such a great offender, Nor can we doubt that 
such humiliation found favor with the All-pitiful; for with 
him it is not the greatness of our guilt, but the sincerity of 
our repentance, that is the condition of peace, Even the 
best of us has sins enough to deplore; and God has promised 
to receive even the chief of sinners who seeks his face with a 
broken and contrite heart. 
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THE RAPTUROUS SONG OF THE 
FORGIVEN. 
: BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


One must have a dull ear not to feel that,this psalm throbs 
* with emotion, and is obviously the gush of}:apture from a 
- heart experiencing in al] its sweetness the new joy of forgive- 
ness. Many who generally incline to reject the superscrip- 
tions of the Psalms, accept this one as correct, If David he 
the author, we have here a page from his autobiography 
which most probably belongs to the time of his greatest sin, 
and echoes Nathan’s message of forgiveness, In the other 
psalm, probably belonging to the same period (Fifty-first), he 
yows that he will “teach transgressors thy way.” How well 
he kept his word this psalm shows, and generations of con- 
trite hearts, who have found in it solace and peace, attest, 
Augustine, in his last sickness, had it hung on the wall oppo- 
site his bed, that his dim eyes might rest on it, After all 
his thinking and systematizing, he came back to the earliest 
truth, which a little child can grasp, and felt that his only 
refuge when death is near was the assurance of pardon for 
the faulty past. 

The psalm begins abruptly with a burst of thankful rap- 
ture, which is rather an exclamation (“ Oh, the blessedness,” 
etc.) than a calm statement, The deep joy that fills David’s 
soul wells up in the two first verses, irrepressible and spon- 
taneous, Mark the accumulation of clauses having substan- 
tially the same meaning, and yet each giving a new shade, 
The heaping together of synonymes for sin and forgiveness is 
not tautology or feebleness, The Psalmist’s heart is so full 
of its blessedness that one utterance is not enough to empty 
it; and though all the clauses describe the same thing, they 
do so with a difference. This is true with regard both to the 
words for sin and for pardon, As to the former, the three 
designations of sin present three aspects of its hideousness, 
The first, rendered “ transgression,” seems to mean, literally, 
separating or breaking lodse, and hence comes to signify apos- 
tasy or rebellion. Sin, then, is departure or revolt, It is 
thus regarded in its gravest aspect as in relation to God, being 
not merely a breach of some impersonal law, but having 
reference to a Lawgiver, from whom it is departure and revolt, 
That is its blackest character, and is precisely what we are 
least willing to recognize, Many of us are ready to acknowl- 
edge faults, weaknesses, derelictions, or even crimes, but we 
do not like to think that all these have relation to him, 
* Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.” The very notion 
of sin implies God. It is the rising of our wills against his 
will, the voluntary rending apart of an existing union. We 

. are knit to God, and, so far as we can, we break the tie by 
our sin, and, like the prodigal son, seek independence in the 


God” is the definition of sin. 
The word rendered “sin” is, literally, missing a mark, 
What is rebellion in regard to God is, in regard to myself, 
missing my aim, whether we consider the aim as that which 
a man is intended by his very make to be and do, or as that 
which he proposes to himself by his act. All sin tragically 
fails to hit the mark in both aspects. It is a fearful failure 
as to reaching the ideal of conduct and as to winning the 
desired satisfaction. It keeps the word of promise to the ear, 
and breaks it to the hope, ever luring by flattering and lying 
promises, and, if it gives the poor delights it promised, add- 
ing something else that embitters them all, like methylated 
spirits of wine, It is always a blunder and always a liar. 
The word rendered “ iniquity” means something twisted 
or distorted, and seems to embody the same metaphor as do 
our words “right” and “ wrong;” namely, the contrast of 
the crooked, wandering ways of sin with the straight line 
of duty. 
The three expressions for forgiveness are also eloquent in 
their variety, The first means to take away, and implies the 
lifting and removal of a burden. It is more than the hold- 
ing back of penal consequences; it is the taking away of the 
evil thing itself; and that not merely in the multitudinous- 
ness of its manifestations in acts, but in the depth of its 
inward source. The second, “covered,” paints forgiveness as 
putting the foul thing out of sight, and so shrouding it from 
the pure Divine eye that his action is no longer determined 
by its existence, The third describes forgiveness as God’s 
“not reckoning” a man’s sin to him. God does not deal’ 
with the forgiven man as having done sin, nor let his sin 
hinder the free flow of God’s love, So all three words set 
forth ong idea in various phases, and express the entire 
removal of sin, so that it does not interfere with the flow of 
God’s love. He who is thus forgiven has his spirit purged 
from “ guile; ” for purifying comes with God’s pardon, and 
his kiss sucks out the poison, 
After this rapturous exclamation, the Psalmist tells his 
own experience-in two portions, verses 3 and 4 painting the 
misery of unrepentant remorse, and verse 5 the joy of peni- 
tence and pardon, He tells us how “happy” his successful 
sin made him. He won what he wanted, and, having it, he 
was wretched, writhing in the grip of remorse, and yet sul- 
lenly silent to God, The more he locked his lips, the louder 
conscience spoke, If he would ngt confess, he had to groan, 
The consciousness of God's displeasure weighed him down, 
as if a great hand had been crushing him to the dust, and 
the freshness of his spirit was burned up and parched like 
watercourses, turned by the fierce heat of summer into a 
melancholy chaos of dry and bleached stones, That is what 
sin comes to, sooner or later, Often, indeed, stolid indiffer- 
ence keeps off remorse, but its serpent tooth strikes some 
time or other, and nothing is so destructive of strength and 
joy as its keen fang. The “selah,” at the end of verse 4, 
indicates a swell or prolongation of the musical accompani- 
ment, to emphasize this terrible picture of a remorseful soul 
gnawing itself, Then verse 5 tells the forgiveness, which fol- 
lowed immediately on confession, in words reminding us of 
that wonderful compressed gospel in a verse: “ David said 
unto Nathan, I have sinned against the Lord. And Nathan 
said unto David, The Lord also hath put away thy sin,” 
Note that the triplets in verse 5 correspond in some measure 
to those in verses 1 and 2, The three words for sin are ree 
peated, though in a different order, and the act of confession 
is thrice mentioned, as the act of forgiveness was, The ful- 
ness of the pardon and its swiftness are emphatically given 
by the brief words, by the double designation, “ the iniquity 
of my sin,” and by the representation of pardon following on 
the resolve to confess, before it was put into act. So eager 
was the Divine love to forgive, that it waited not for the 
actual confession, but anticipated it with its ready forgiveness, 
Again the music prolongs and heightens the joy of the 
words, and makes a break between the autobiographical and 
more general sections. The remainder of the psalm trans 
lates one man’s experience into exhortations for all, and sets 
forth in rich variety the joys following on forgiveness, 
Verses 6 and 7 show us the clinging trust proper to par- 
doned men, first by exhortation and then by example, The 
“ godly” is he who has been forgiven. Only the experience 
of forgiveness leads to blessed fervor of acquaintance with 
God and consequent, realization of his delivering power, 
“For this”—because of the experience of this pardoning 
grace—we are to cleaye to him; and “for this,” in another 
sense,—namely, because of our continual need of pardon, even 
after the first great gift of it—we are to cry tohim, The 
godly needs forgiveness day by day, and he receiyes it when 
he cries; for the time of penitent prayer is the time when 
God may be found, “He that is washed” needs the daily 
cleansing of feet fouled in muddy ways, and he gets it. He 
shall dwell as on a safe island in the floods, either of tempta- 
tion or of retribution. Again the personal element recurs in 
verse 7. The best way of preaching to others is to speak 
one’s own experience, The glad Psalmist feels the strong 
defense of God’s favor encompassing him, and from his secure 
shelter proclaims how safe and sweet the hiding-place is, 





irresponsible use of the goods which we think our own, in 





the distance of the far country, “ Departing from the living 


Verses 8 and 9 seem to me to be best taken as the Diving 
voice answering the confidence of verse 7. The “I” ang — 
“thee” in each correspond; and the loving counsel by, — 
glance, which God wifl give to those who dwell near enough 
to him to see, and love him enough to follow the lightes — 
indication of his will, contrasts with the obstinacy of th, 
untamed animal nature, which needs rough, outward con, 
straint. The sense of pardon makes men docile, and bing 
them to God in such sweet bonds, that they are eager ty | 
catch the faintest hint of his wish, and feel the glance of his 
eye as a mightier constraining power than all force or external 
restraints or impulses. Obedience extorted by force is no 
obedience, and a heart that is only brought near to God by 
“bit and bridle” is an untamed heart, They who watch for 
the guidance of the eye, do not need the coarse restraints and 
constraints which lower natures require. 
Verse 10 carries on the antithesis between the severe 
discipline adapted to these and the gracious leading of the 
pardoned. . “*Many sorrows” are equivalent to “bit and 
bridle.” Note that the opposite of “wicked” is “he that 
trusteth in the Lord;” that is to say, faith is the seed of 
righteousness, Note also that the forgiven man is in this 
verse described as, trustful, and in the next as “righteous,” 
and “upright in heart.” Pardon leads to thankful confi. 
dence and to growing righteousness; and they are upright, 
not who have not fallen, but who have been raised from their 
fall by God’s pardoning mercy. The mutual relation of these 
words is instructive, and’carries the full gospel in germ, 
Note too that, if the sorrows of “the wicked” are the “bit 
and bridle,” they are meant to drive him near to God, and so 
are mercies, such as he is capable of receiving. Note, further, 
the allusion in “compass him about” to the use of the same 
word in verse 7, where it is the expression of the Psalmist’s 
own confidence; and here is the declaration of the Divine 
dealings, An unbroken ring of blessings, like a wall of fire, 
shall surround the pardoned, faithful soul, and there will not 
be a break in the circle through which a real evil can creep. 
So the psalm ends with the jubilant call to exuberant joy 
in the Lord, founded on all the preceding. The depth of 
penitence measures the height of exulting joy; the “roaring 
all the day long” is changed into shouts of praise and glad- 
ness, Every tear sparkles like a diamond in the sunshine of 
pardon; and he who begins with the lowly cry for forgive- 
ness as a contrite sinner, will end on the sunlit heights of 
joy “in the Lord,” and be made, by his indwelling grace, 
“ righteous” and “upright in heart.” “Whom he called, them 
healso justified; and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” 
Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS, 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


One of the most God-like men I ever knew, said he never 
heard of any most atrocious crime without feeling he might 


‘| have done it. That possibility is so much a characteristic 


of human nature, that Paul says, “ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take ‘heed lest he fall’ But for the grace, of God, 
any drunken debauchee might represent almost any proud 
citizen. 

After sin came a year of agony. Three of David's great men 
were related to Bathsheba. He groaned and roared all the 
day (v.38). At night God's hand was heavy upon him; the 
dew of dally divine grace was turned into the drought of 
summer (v. 4). Mental fever burned bodily vigor. He tried 
to conceal it, until Nathan said, “Thou art the man;” and 
God slew the child. All the time he might have said what 
Milton puts into the mouth of Satan: “ Myself am hell.” 

Then he determined on confession. Not that his sin was 
not known already, but as a basis of prayer for forgiveness, 
The head is uncrowned of jewels, and crowned with dust. 
The royal body is unrobed of purple, and clothed in meanest 
raiment. The spirit lately defiant of God’s law offers itself 
to take God’s scourge. 

Such a spirit can be forgiven. Its voluntary aspect is a 
greater manifestation of the rightness of God’s law than ite 
punishment could be. No psean of David's victory over 
Goliath, or other enemy, is so kingly and glorious as this 
peean of victory over himself. Heaven drops tears of for- 
giving love. 

Then he had peace-rivers of it, instead of floods of shame. 

But, alas! the evils of sin eannot be averted by repentance, 
forgiveness, and peace. Uriah was murdered; Bathsheba 
dishonored, her child Mead, two older sons were to feel 
the sword twisting in their vitals; and many, in the long 
future not yet ended, were to blaspheme God. Sin is hideous, 
One touch of it in a man designedly and determinedly holy 
does all this. What measureless horrors will it work in one 
designedly and determinedly unholy? 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Blessed is he . . . whose sin is covered (y. 1). 
is he who never sinned, 


Tt is not, Blessed 
There would be no comfort in that 


benediction to David's hearers, But it is, Blessed is he whose 





Again the-music swells the rapture, 


sin is forever out of sight, covered up so that God himeelf no 
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' of betrayal, of suspense, of misunderstanding, of sore tempta- 
















longer sees it And when David says that'there is such a | to other animals, and this with an eye to the unloveliest 


plessing as that, he suggests hope to you and to me; for that 
js the very sort of treatment of sins that is needed in our 

Nothing short of it can give us rést of mind and soul. 
Cast behind God’s back, thrown into the depth of the sea, the 
record of it blotted out forever, put where God shall remem- 
ber it no more forever; that is the fate of the sin of the 
trustful believer. Blessed is he whose sin is thus disposed of. 

When I kept silence, my bones waxed old Through my roaring 
(v3). It is of no use for us to try to cover our sins. God 
slone can do that. And he will never share his work in that 
line with us, So long as we have it in hand, he will let it 
glone. Not until we uncover our sins to him, and leave them 
open before his face, will God attempt their covering. We 
can wear our bones out with our roaring, while we try to hold 
our sins out of sight; but we cannot thereby hide our sins 
from God—nor from ourselves. If we insist on keeping silent 
about them, our sins will make themselves heard—day and 
night. 

I said, I will confess ; . . . thow forgavest (v. 5), That is the 
order of God’s plan, When the man uncovers his sin to the 
Lord,—then, and not before,—the Lord covers up those sins 
tothe man. If the sinner thinks he can take care of himself 
and of his sins, the Lord lets him try it, If he will not ask 
forgiveness from God, God will not insist that he shall take 
forgiveness. But when the sinner’s bones have ached long 
enough under a burden he has no business to carry, then if 
he turns to the Lord and tells him all about it, and asks to 
have that burden lifted from his fainting soul, the Lord is 
prompt to answer that prayer and to forgive those sins. »As 
soon as the purpose of trustful penitertce is fairly in the sin- 
ner’s heart, and he says to himself, “I will confess,” God 
begins. to give an answer of peace. “And it shall come to 
pass,” says the Lord, of confessing sinners, “that, before they 
call, I will answer; and while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear.” Sinners sometimes wait a great while before they 
confess their sins. God never waits one second to grant 
forgiveness, when it is asked for by a confessing sinner. 
Daniel says that God made Gabriel “fly swiftly” to answer 
his prayer while it was still going out from his lips. God’s 
hand will be heavy upon you as long as you try to cover and 
to carry your own sins. God's hand will be stretched out to 
hurry up an angel with a message of peace to you, if you will 
confess your sins, and ask the Lord to take them from you. 

Let every one that is godly pray unto thee in a time when thou 
mayest be found: ... When the great waters overflow they shall not 
reach unto him (v.6). It is the friend in need who is the 
frend indeed. There are plenty to put the bright side when 
there is no other side to put; to speak cheerily when every- 
body has a smile; to proffer help when no help is needed. 
But the real friend is he who shows a. way out of* trouble 
when no way seems possible; who brings hope and cheer 
when all is despondeney; whose friendship is surest and 
readiest when all else fails. If God would hear prayer only 
when men felt no need of him, there would be small encour- 
agement to pray. If he could be found only when he was 
not wanted, the soul of the needy could never rest on him. 
But the time when God may be found is when the great 
waters swell about the despairing; when heart and flesh 
faileth ; when there is help and hope in no earthly arm, 
“ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” It is when it seems 
as if even God could not make this trial tolerable, or this 
path passable, or this hindrance a help; it is when we are 
weakest, and most in doubt, when we know not what to pray 
for as we ought; in hours of pain, of bereavement, of poverty, 


tion,—it is then that God is nearest and readiest and strongest 
and kindest, easiest found, and surest to supply all the need 
of those who put their trust in him, “For this let every 
one that is godly pray unto thee in a time when thou mayest 
be found; Surely when the great waters overflow they shall 
not reach unto him,” 

I will instrwet thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt 
go (v. 8), No man ever need be at a loss as to the path of 
duty, If he goes wrong, it is either because he does so 
wilfully, or because he doesn’t try to learn the right. way, 
God stands ready to teach him his duty, to teach him by the 
written word, by the lessons of Providence, by the prompt- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. God makes this teaching work his 
own work. He wants men to look to him for instruction. 
He doesn’t tell them to watch church-members, and do as 
well as they do—or as poorly. He doesn’t ask them to decide 
for themselves what he ought to teach, and then do what seems 
to them “ reasonable;” for, asa rule, the less reason men have, 
the more ready they are to depend on it, He wants men to 
use their reason in finding out what he has commanded—not 
what they think he should have commanded—and then to do 
accordingly. He wants them to look to the one Example of 
godly living he has given among men, and to pattern after 
that. It is God’s work to disclose the right way. It is man’s 
work to walk in it. The showing is God’s part. The going 
is man’s. 

Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule (vy. 9). There is some 
very plain talk in the Bible,—homely language, bluntly put, 
There are pointed and telling comparisons there. Men are 











attributes or the worst habits of the dumb beasts. If the 
Bible spirit could always prevail in our use of sch com- 
parisons, it might be well for us to try them; ‘for they are 
certainly forceful, Many a child has been helped.to see the 
evil of quarreling by being told to “let dogs delight to bark 
and bite.’ And table manners have sometimes improved 
under the injunction “ not to eat like a hog.” Yet the declara- 
tion, “ You are as obstinate as a mule;” “You are a perfect 
snake in the grass;” “ You are as gruff as a bear; ” “ You are 
as ill-natured as a hedgehog rolled the wrong way; ” or the 
entreaty, “ Don’t make an ass of yourself!”—is not always 
prompted by the Bible spirit of dealing with man. What- 
ever danger there is, however, in applying these comparisons 
to others, there is no harm in considering how far any of 
them might be applied to ourselves, Are we in anything 
like the mule or the bear, like the fox or the snake, like the 
Spitz dog or the hedgehog, like the parrot or the magpie, in 
the more objectionable characteristics of that creature? That 
is worth thinking about. 

Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice: ... and shout for joy 
(v, 11). Christian joy is a Christian duty, Showing glad- 
ness of heart is one way of honoring the Lord. Who has a 
better right than a child of God to be overflowing with 
thanksgiving and cheerfulness at all times? We to whom all 
things work together for good; we who are joint heirs with 
Christ of all the inheritance of God; we who are redeemed 
from sin, no longer under the law, but under grace; we who 
are kings and priests unto God ;—why shouldn't we be happy? 
And if we are happy, why shouldn’t we let it be known? It 
is a shame for a Christian to carry asad face and a comfortless 
look, It depreciates his power for good, and it dishonors his 
Kedeemer. “ Mourn not, nor weep,” said Nehemiah, when the 
people began to cry as they heard the words of the law anew 
in Jerusalem; “neither be ye grieved.” ‘“ Hold your peace, 
for the day is holy;” was the echoing cry of the Levites; 
“neither be ye grieved.” It is as wrong now as it would 
have been then, to cast a slight on the good gift of God in 
the restoration of his people, by mourning instead of thanks- 
giving. God’s temple ought to sound with glad praises,— 
“which temple ye are.” 

Philadelphia, 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
: é BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Call attention to the circumstances under which this psalm 
was written. David had sinned grievously-against God. In 
the Fifty-first Psalm we have his confession of this sin, and 
his prayer for pardon. In this psalm we have his expressions 
of joy over the pardon of his sin. Besides this, he is led by 
the Spirit to draw a lesson as to God’s guidance for all men, 
from his own bitter experience. Let the teacher go rapidly 
over this psalm to see how the thoughts of the psalmist find 
expression. 

In verses 1 and 2 he speaks of the blessedness of pardoned sin, 
In verses 3 and 4, he tells of his anguish while he hid his trans- 
gression, and refused to confess it. In verse 5, he tells how 
he acknowledged his sin and found pardon, In verse 6, he 
says that “for this” cause, that is, because of his experience 
of God’s mercy, every one should be encouraged to pray for 
pardon, for if he could receive it no one need despair. In 
verse 7, he declares that in the future God shall be his hiding- 
place. Then in verses 8-10, David, tanght by God’s Spirit, 
tells us how God will treat all his creatures here. He will 
guide them gently, if they are willing; but if not he will 
hold and restrain them, as with bit and bridle. 
David bids all godly people rejoice in the Lord. 

That which is of the most practical value in this psalm to 
most classes is the teaching with regard to the way in which 
God is willing to guide his creatures. In all matters of 
guidance there must be two parties, On the one hand we 
have those who are to be guided, and on the other the guide, 
Failure may result from some shortcoming on the one hand 
or on the other, A good guide is of no use to one who is 
unwilling to be guided, and one ready to yield to guidance 
may perish if his guide is at fault. We were once at a hotel 
in Switzerland where there lay the dead body of an Austrian 
count. He had been up on the mountains with a competent 
guide. The guide had warned him against going to a certain 
spot; but the traveler had disregarded the advice, had gone, 
and, slipping over the brink, was killed, The best guide in 
the wor!d is of no avail to him who will not be guided, As 
illustrating the opposite truth, the following may suffice. 
Two years ago a large party of men from Zurich wished to 
ascend the Jungfrau. They were told that it was folly to go 

without competent guides, but one of the party had been up 
the mountain once, and was a good climber, He asserted 
that he could take the party up and down in safety. They 
trusted him and started. But in some way that will never 
be ascertained, he misled them; and they all plunged over 
one of the awful precipices that abound on that mountain, and 
were all picked at the foot, dead, Remembering these two 
truths, let the teacher go on to talk about the guidance of 


In verse 11, 





squarely likened to horses, and mules, and dogs, and hogs, and 


God. Ask the class, “Is God @ good guide?” Certainly, 


There can be no possible.circumstances that will overtake the 
traveler with which God is unacquainted. He knows the 
end from the beginning, and so can guide us aright under all 
possible surroundings, Nothing unexpected can happen to 
him. Moreover, he knows our frailty, so that he will not try 
to carry us where we have not the ability to follow. It never 
will happen that he will overtax our strength. Second, he 
has all power, Many earthly guides fail because the ele- 
ments are too much for them. But with God there is nothing 
that is more powerful than he, so that we are in no danger 
on this score, Job rightly says, “I know that thou canst 
do everything.” Therefore also Paul says, “I can do all 
things throngh Christ which strengtheneth me.” However 
weak the believer is, God can give him the victory over all 
his foes. ; 

But a guide may have all knowledge and all power, and 
yet not be available for me, because he is not willing to 
undertake the task, This, however, is not the case with God, 
for he has told us that he is willing to guide us, “I will 
guide you,” he says, so that on that score we need have no 
fear, Since he loves us, and since he has all power and all 
knowledge, we surely cannot find a better guide than he, 


Now go on to ask, “ How will he guide us?” Gently, if 
possible, This is what the psalm says: “I will guide thee 
with mine eye,” Nothing can be more gentle than a glance 
of the eye, If we are looking at him for his guidance, it will 
come as gently as the glance of a mother’s eye when she 
looks at her child, God never uses harsh measures when 
more quiet ones will do. But if the believer will not listen 
to the gentle voice of God, then, rather than let him run on 
to his destruction, God will put on the bit and bridle. This 
is done, not because he hates, but because he loves, the sinner, 
If affliction comes to you, and you are heavily burdened, you 
may be sure that by that experience God desires to teach you 
something that you could learn in no other way, and that it 
is important that you should know, 

All this the scholars will readily grant. There remains, 
however, another equally important question, and that con- 
cerns ourselves, Are we willing to be guided? A good 
guide is of no avail, as we have seen already, unless the tray- 
eler is willing to follow his directions. If we want God 
really to guide us, how must we act? We must have our 
eyes fastened upon him: “ As the eyes of servants look unto 
the hands of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the 
hand of her mistress; so our eyes wait upon the Lord our God,” 
That is the proper attitude for the obedient child of God to 
maintain, But he who is wilful, and runs away when he 
hears the voice of his heavenly Father calling to him, will, 
never enjoy that gentle guidance that God speaks of in this 
psalm. This is why'so many of those who are really the 
children of God fall into divers snares, and are for a while 
led captive by Satan at his will, They actually tempt the 
Devil to tempt them, and have only themselves to thank for 
the sorrows that come to them. In this way it was that the 
most bitter experiences of his life came to David, and in this 
way come many of the sorrows that we have to endure, 
When we, then, find that sorrow on sorrow is coming to us, we 
may well inquire whether we have not been straying from the 
way of God, and whether this is not the way in which he is 
trying to bring us back, 

But supposing that the sinner all through this world keeps 
on thwarting God’s plans, will he be allowed to do so forever? 
No; for though, in this world, God may allow him to run his 
way, in the next world he will have bit and bridle so put on 
that he cannot escape. Here he would not bow; there he 
must bow, even such it be, like the devils, unwillingly. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How shall we best try to teach the abstract truths of this 
lesson: to little children? Must we dim the chiid’s bright 
picture of David’s life and character with his own confession 
of sin? The inspired Word does not hide or soften the 
accounts of disobedience or evil in any of its best heroes, and 
the faithful teacher must not shrink from telling the true 
story, The golden text was written after Jesus Christ had 
given himself an offering for sin, It is Paul’s New Testa- 
ment meaning of the same truths which David gave in this 
psalm,—how a sinner may repent, and how blessed it is to be 
forgiven. Can that be made simple enough to be compre- 
hended by a little child? When that same verse was 
the golden text for a lesson,—‘“ Justification by Faith,’— 
it was pronounced the most difficult one for primary classes 
in all the seven years’ course, and was used by some as 
an argument against having the same lesson for all ages, 
But it was simplified and used by many primary teachers, 
and now it comes to us again in the story of Dayid’s sin and 
repentance. 

David a Sinner.—David once said that the Lord looked 
down from heaven, to see if there were any persons who always 
did right. Did he find any? David said more than once, 
“There is none that doeth good, no, not one.” David need 





Why? For many reasons, First, because he knowgall things. 


not have looked farther away than his own heart and his ow 
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life, to find a sinner. David, the chosen of the Lord, the one 
who is called a man after God’s own heart, did not always do 
what was right. He disobeyed God, and broke his command- 
ments. Look in the first and second verses of the lesson, and 
see the names he gives to sin, He calls it transgression. 
To transgress, is to break a law, to do what is forbidden; 
iniquity, that same hard word which is in the second com- 
mandment,—anything not right and just may be called 
iniquity. David speaks of one in whose spirit is no guile ; 
that means, no deceit, one whose heart is true. David knew 
the meaning of all these words; for he knew that he had 
sinned against God. His people all knew it: for the acts of 
a king were known in all his kingdom. There was a brave 
captain in the army. The king coveted his beautiful wife. 
He sent the captain into the hottest part of a battle, so that 
he should be killed. Was it murder in the king’s heart? 

David in Sorrow—Being a king, living in a palace, armies 
of mighty men and servants to do his bidding, could not keep 
him from having trouble after sin, any more than the poorest 
child or servant. Day and night David was unhappy. He 
felt that God’s hand was heavy upon him. It seemed as if 
the hand he had so often asked to lead and guide him was 
pressing hard upon him in anger. Wherever he went, what- 
ever he did, he said, “ My sin is ever before me.” When you 
have done wrong, can you forget it while you play,—can you 
be happy anywhere? David was in such trouble that he 
seemed to be burning up, like a field that in spring was moist 
and green, but under the hot sun of midsummer seems 
parched and scorched, 

David Repented.—He was sorry,—grieved because he had 
broken the laws of God. The people knew his sin, and 
David made them know his sorrow. He wrote a psalm of 
repentance and prayer that has helped thousands and thou- 
sands of sinners to repent, to turn from sin to God. David in 
his trouble found that he could not himself take the sin away. 
Then he cried to God, “ Have mercy upon me!” “ Blot out 
my transgression.” That was the time he prayed the snow- 
prayer. What is it? He was truly sorry for all he had 
done which was sinful. Was that all? Is it repentance to 
be sorry? Sometimes people are sorry they sinned, because 
they have been found out. ; 

David Confessed His Sin.—See what he says in the fifth 
verse. He resolved to hide nothing, to confess every sinful 
thought and word and act. He confessed, and asked for 
mercy. Justice would have punished him as he deserved, 
but he asked for mercy: “ Hide thy face from my sins, and 
blot out all mine iniquities.” 

David Forgiven.—With what word does our lesson begin ? 
Was David a blessed man while in his sin? When he re- 
pented, he would not try to hide his'‘sin frdm' Ged, but asked 
that God would hide his face from looking upori his wicked- 
ness. It was after David felt that he was forgiven, he wrote 
to tell every sinner how blessed it is to know that God will 
forgive sin. For the sake of Jesus Christ, who suffered in 
the sinners’ place, God is ready to forgive; the sin is remem- 
bered no more, just as if it had been covered from sight; it 
will never be charged against one who truly repents and 
turns away from it. So John the beloved disciple wrote, 
after he had known and loved Jesus, the Son of God the 
Father. “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins.” David was so happy to be forgiven, that 
he wrote this psalm, to help others to find the same safety 
and comfort. “Thou art my hiding place,” he said. He 
remembered the rocks and caves when he had fled from his 
enemies ; how glad he had been that tye mountain-cliffs had 
sheltered him. But in the mercy and love of God he found 
a surer hiding-place, and sang joyful songs of deliverance. 

David Teaching Others—The king was not ashamed to 
own how he had sinned, and been forgiven, and was glad to 
instruct others in the way of forgiveness. He warned them 
to avoid sin. Which is best, to keep out of some hurtful 
danger, or to know how to be cured after being hurt? David 
wanted to keep others from sinning, by the love and promises 
of God, and not have to be held or driven by the troubles 
sin will surely bring; for he said, “ Many sorrows shall be 
to the wicked.” He warned them to think of what he said, 
and be persuaded to right,—not as a horse, who must be held 
in the right road by bit and bridle. A little girl was in the 
habit of learning a verse every morning. One day she came 
to this: “A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod 
for the fool’s back.” She laughed, and said, “ Those are queer 
words to be in the Bible.” It was explained to her with this 
ninth verse of David’s psalm. After that, when she was 
tempted to do wrong, she would say, “ Mamma, do I need my 
bridle verse now?” 

David’s Peace.—There aresome happy words in the eleventh 
verse; and the peace of forgiven sin means every one of 
them. It is to havea heart without fear, a quiet gladness 
like a blue sky without a cloud, the peace which Jesus prom- 
ised. For those who repent of sin, and ask God for Jesus’ 
sake to forgive, he will fill every day with his mercy and 
love. That is what Paul meant in our golden text. Those 


who repent of sin shall rejoice and be glad; for by believing 
in Jesus Christ the just One as their Saviour, they will have 
forgiveness and peace. 


‘ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.S., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


IMAGERY FROM THE Past.—The metaphors and illustra- 
tions of this penitential psalm, composed late in David's life, 
after his bitter repentance for his great sin, show how deeply 
the scenes and incidents of the years of his wanderings, when 
a fugitive from Saul, were engraven on his memory, Though 
years of power and grandeur have passed since then, his mind 
reverts to the summer droughts, to the sudden floods and 
thunder-storms, to his hiding-places in the rocks, to the caves 
of Adullam and Engedi, to the need of a guide in the track- 
less wilderness. These features supply the imagery of the 
psalm, and would of themselves be sufficient to stamp its 
authorship. It might at first seem strange that the dweller 
in those rocky deserts should speak of deliverance from peril 
under the figure, “Surely in the floods of great waters they shall 
not come nigh unto him,” when water is of all things the 
most scarce and precious. Yet floods and great waters there 
are at times, and with dangerous suddenness do they come. 
Arid and parched as is the whole wilderness and hill country 
of southern and eastern Judah, nowhere do we see more 
clearly the stupendous effects of floods, not only in the erosion 
of the deep glens which seam the hills, but in the boulders 
which are distributed over the lower ground by the sudden 
torrents. This has been not only in prehistoric geologic 
epochs—the same causes are still at work. 

“ WHEN THE GREAT WATERS OVERFLOW.”—In more than 
one of our journeys we had an illustration of the suddenness 
and the danger of these floods of great waters. We had 
camped on the upland plateaus between Hebron and Engedi, 
having selected a site slightly elevated above the plain, at 
the foot of a low ridge, which afforded a little shelter from 
the prevailing wind; for the nights in the wilderness are 
often cold. We selected a spot where there was sufficient 
depth of sand to hold our tent-pegs; for bare rock pre- 
dominated. The late autumnal sky was ‘cloudless, and the 
glowing sunset gave no presage of a storm; nor was there, so 
far as we knew, any trace of water for miles. After midnight 
we were aroused from the soundest sleep by the crash of 
thunder, the roar of water, and the cries of our animals, 
struggling to be free from their pickets. Down.¢ame*one 
tent after another, and, 4s we jumped up, we our- 
selves standing in a stream a foot deep, and groping in 
the darkness, trying to save any small articles from being 
washed away. We had unconsciously pitched in the bed 
of a winter torrent, which certainly had not been mois- 
tened for a year, perhaps for several years; but we soon got 
on to the rocky ground by the side, with no little detriment, 
however, to our stores. The morning light revealed the soft 
soil and sand all washed out of our chosen camping-ground, 
and the rocks below exposed, while the force of the stream 
had brought down huge masses of rock and boulders, and left 
them strewn in all directions. A hot sun soon effaced all 
traces of the storm, beyond the moist freshness of the parched 
land; and when we left, on the afternoon of the same day, we 
could only have obtained water by digging for it. 

Scenes THAT DAvip REMEMBERED.—There is an easy 
explanation of the suddenness of these floods. When the 
thunder-storm first bursts on a surface baked and hardened 
by a long summer’s heat, every drop of rain rolls off as from 
a polished board; and it is not until it has pattered on this 
crust for an hour or two that any moisture is absorbed where 
it falls, I had a similar experience on another occasion, 
when we had camped near the foot of Carmel, and were 
washed out of our tents by such another storm as we have 
been describing, having here, too,.pitched on the bed of an 
occasional watercourse, very near the scene of Barak’s vic- 
tory, where the suddenly swollen waters of Kishon swept 
away the warriors of Sisera. The Psalmist recalling such a 
storm, and recognizing the answer to prayer that the floods 
of great waters shall not come nigh him, looks up, and, 
remembering how he used to escape from such dangers to 
the caves above, adds, “ Thou art my hiding place; thou shalt 
preserve me from trouble.” 
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QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What is sin? Does the moral law take cognizance of 
actions and words only, or also of thoughts and emotions? 
(1 John 3: 15; Matt. 5: 8,22.) Is, or is not, sin a neces- 
sity of our being? (1 Cor. 10: 13.) Has, or- has not, the 
infant soul a knowledge of God’s will? Can, or cannot, an 
infant sin? ‘How is the will of God first revealed to the 
individual soul? (Consider Rom. 2: 14, 15; 7: 7-25.) What 
is conscience? What islaw? How many transgressions are 
necessary to make a sinner? (James 2: 10-12.) Have we 
laws many, or is the law a unit? Give the sum of all the 
commandments (Matt. 22: 36-40). 

How can a soul that has once sinned ever experience 
happiness? (v. 1.) How can we justify God in forgiving 
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Gal. 3: 13.) Could God forgive sin that was not covery 
What is the difference between forgiving and Justifying, 
sinner? (v. 2.) . What is the difference between the 1 
and the acquittal of a prisoner? Can, or cannot, the bleasin, 
of pardon be obtained without confession? (vs. 3, 4.) Hoy | 
do you account for the gaiety of many sinners? Is, or igny 
their condition desirable? Upon the exercise of what sy 
of a spirit is our pardon conditioned? (Matt. 18: 35.) Ho, 7 
does the measure of the pardon we need compare with tha 
which we are called upon to exercise? (Matt. 18: 24, 29) 
In the model prayer (Matt. 6: 12) are we taught to ask fop 
a certain measure of pardon, or for pardon because we hay, 
fulfilled the conditions? How soon do we obtain forgivenes ” 
when we have decided—our hearts being in right condition 
to confess? (v.5; Luke 15: 20.) 

How should Dayid’s experience affect us? (v. 6.) What 
is the experience of the pardoned sinner? (v. 7.) Of how 
mary sections is this psalm composed? Having obtained 
justification, what more can a soul desire? (v. 8.) Who is 
the speaker in this verse? To whom is it spoken? Whatis 
meant by the clause, “ With mine eye upon thee”? How will 
the loving child of God regard the slightest intimation of his 
will? (v. 9; John 4: 34.) Why are detailed restrictions | 
not given in the New Testament? Can we, or can we not, 
therein discover the will of God concerning us in every affair 
of life? How is the climax of this psalm expressed? (vs. 10, 
11.) Under what circumstances can this exuberance of soul 
be experienced? (Rom. 5: 3.) 

@ Philadelphia. 
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DAVID LOOKS BACK. 
INIQUITY UNCONFESSED | INIQUITY CONFESSED 


Brings Brings 
GRIEF, FORGIVENESS, 
SORROW, SECURITY, 
REMORSE. PEACE. 


DAVID LOOKS FORWARD. 
TRUST IN THE LORD | DISTRUST IN THE. LORD 


Brings Brings 
GUIDANCE, TROUBLE, 
WISDOM, UNREST, 
PROTECTION. MANY SORROWS. 





BE GLAD IN THE LORD AND REJOICE. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘* Oh, blessed souls are they.” 

“Come, we that love the Lord.” _. 

‘* Sweet was the time when first I felt.” 
“ Awake, my heart; arise, my tongue.” 
“Know, my soul, thy full salvation.” 

“ Jesus paid it all.” 

“We're saved by the blood.” 

* Jesus saves.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is the joy of the pardoned sinner that stands out, or that 
rings through, this psalm of penitent, trustful praise. It is 
“the rapturous song of the forgiven,” as Dr. McLaren calls 
it; and, as he says, “ one must have a dull ear not to feel that 
this psalm throbs with emotion, and is obviously the gush of 
rapture from a heart experiencing in all its sweetness the 
new joy of forgiveness.” 

This psalm is for all of us. It is more obviously so than 
some of the other psalms; the first, or the twenty-fourth, for 
example. When we read of the blessing that comes to him 
who neither walketh, nor sitteth, nor standeth, in the way of 
sinners; whose delight is in God’s law, as he meditates on it 
day and night; when we are told that the hill of the Lord 
is reserved for him who “ hath clean hands and a pure heart,” 
and who hath not forsworn himself,—many of us, if not all, 
find little comfort in these suggestions and assurances. But 
when we are told of the hope there is to one who has been 
guilty of transgressions and sin and iniquity, every one of us 
can make that case his own. 

“One of the most God-like men I ever knew,” writes 
Bishop Warren, “said he never heard of any most atrocious 
crime without feeling he might have done it.” And beyond 
even this admission, the more sensitive the nature of him 
who brings his own record to the requirements of the law of 
God as expounded in the Sermon on the Mount, the readier 
he is to ask, Which of the laws of the Decalogue have I never 
transgressed in thought or word if not in act? 

There are many who trouble themselves over the question, 
Am I a Christian? but no one need have the slightest doubt 
that he isa sinner. This psalm is the utterance of one who 


is conscious of the fact that he is a sinner, and that God par- 
dons him, sinner though he be. And in personal appropria- 
tion of the lesson of this psalm every one of us is privileged 
to say in all heartiness and in all jov, “ Faithful is the say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 





sinners? (Isa. 63: 4-6.) How is sin covered? (2 Cor. 6: 21; 
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greater sinner, that is, as I see myself, than I can see any one 
eed makes the ery of this psalm his own, as he is 
yileged to do, can have such peace in the truth that it 
resents, that he need never again be troubled over the 
thonght of his sins, It is his right as a forgiven sinner to 
turn away from and to forget those sins, And just so surely 
as he trusts his Saviour does his Saviour also forget those 
sins, Dr. McLaren gives emphasis to the thought of the full 
forgiveness here assured, when he says: “The three expres- 
sions for forgiveness are eloquent in their variety. The first 
means to take away, and implies the lifting and removal of 
aburden, It is more than the holding back of penal con- 
sequences; it is the taking away of the evil thing itself; and 
that not merely in the multitudinousness of its manifesta- 
tions in acts, but in the depth of its inward source. The 
second, ‘covered,’ paints forgiveness ag putting the foul thing 
out of sight, andsoshrouding it from the pure Divine eye that 
his action is no longer determined by its existence. The 
third describes forgiveness as God’s ‘not reckoning’ a man’s 
sinto him, God does not deal with the forgiven man as 
having done sin, nor let his sin hinder the free flow of God's 
love. So all three words set forth one idea in various phases, 
and express the entire removal of sin, so that it does not in- 
terfere with the flow of God’s love. He whois thus forgiven 
has his epirit purged from ‘guile’; for purifying comes with 
God's pardon, and his kiss sucks out the poison.” 

If we cannot have joy in the truth of this lesson, we alone 
are to blame for it. God here discloses the way of joy to 
even the chief of sinners, It is for us to make our own the 
blessing thus diselosed, 


ADDED POINTS, 


Man’s sin ean be covered, but not by himself, All sin is 
against God, and only God can cover it out of sight, 

Because all sin is against God, it is for God to say whether 
or nota sin ig to be imputed to him who is guilty of it. 
God’s terms of forgiveness are well known; it is tor man to 
accept them or to refuse to do so, and take the consequences. 

Silence is a sin when outspeaking is a duty. And he who 
‘tries to refrainfrom speaking out in acknowledgment of his 
sin, will find that his silence may roar louder against him 
than his frank and honest speech would. 

There is no comfort to the sinner in holding out against 
God. The only hope of comfort to him is in his com- 
mitting himself, sinner as he is, to the love and mercy 
of God. 

The prodigal son. who abides in the swine-field cannot 
satisfy even his lowest cravings with the coarse husks which 
are food for his filthy fellows. But as he turns homeward, 
eyen in his poverty and rags, the best that his fathefs house 
can offer him is counted none too good for him. This psalm 
is the parable of the Prodigal Son fn poetry. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 
RECENT VOLUMES OF SERMONS, 


With all the rapidly growing interest in scientific 
investigation and in speculative philosophy, there was 
never a time when volumes of sermons were multiplied 
80 rapidly, or were so widely read, as at the present time. 
This fact in itself is a sufficient answer to the baseless 
claim that the essential truths of Christianity are losing 
their hold on the popular mind, and that ministers of 
the gospel no longer have the hearing formerly accorded 
tothem, Not merely those preachers whose names are 
sure to attract attention to whatever they proffer to the 
publie, but those also whose sermons must make ‘their 
way simply on their own merits, are among the number 
whose volumes of discourses are finding buyers and 
readers freely. 

Much interest always attaches to memorial volumes of 
sermons by prominent men. A book of this character 
has appeared, which awakens peculiar interest. The 
sermons were preached by a late bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, whose life was full of incident and variety, and 
whose earnestness and working power attraeted men and 
influenced them greatly. Dr. Samuel Smith Harris was 
a soldier and lawyer before he became a clergyman. A 
Southern man and soldier, he became bishop of one of the 
extreme Northern dioceses. He died in the harness. 
One of the sermons in the memorial volume was preached 


—_ 


*The Dignity of Man. By the Right Rey. Samuel Smith Harris. 
1gx8 inches, portrait, pp. 266, Ohicago: A. G. MeClurg & Co. 

rice, $1.50. 

The Imperfeet Angel, and Other Sermons. By Thomas G. Selby. 
Second edition. 8544 inches, pp. vii, 455, London: Hodder aud 
Stoughton. Price, 7s. 6d. 

Sermon Stuff. By theRey.S. D. McConnéll, D.D, 7x5 inches, pp, 
viii, 286, New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $!.00, net. 

New Testament Conversions. By the Rey. G. H. Gerberding, A.M. 
7X5 inches, pp. at 283, Philadelphia; Lutheran Publication So- 


ciety. Price 
Abbott. 7345 inch . 201, 
1% , ‘pches, Bp 


rk ig rag et he ulbert. Price, 


Threshold of Manhood. By W.J. Dawson, 8x6 ine 
vil ars. New York; A. 0. son! Price, $1.25. hem BD, 


in Winchester, England, July 15,1888. He was attacked 
by vertigo while delivering it, and died a few days after- 
wards, The yolume takes its title, The Dignity of Man, 
from this discourse. ‘There are fifteen sermons collected 
in the beok; these are prefaced by an Introduction 
written by the Hon. James V. Campbell, LL.D., and by 
a memorial address delivered by the Right Rev. H. C. 
Potter, D.D., LL.D. In both these are found tributes 
to the memory of Bishop Harris, to his labors and his 
gifts. The sermons are thoughtful, clear, impressive, 
full of zeal for the extension of the gospel, and with a 
fervor not always anticipated in the utterances of those 
occupying similar positions, Nothing shows more clearly 
the new and higher attitude taken by the Episcopal 
Church, in the matter of evangelization, than the tone 
of these sermons,—a tone to be discovered in most of the 
recently published discourses by preachers of that com- 
munion, Bishop Harris called himself “ liberal” in his 
theology; but it seems to have been a genuine, not a 
fancied, liberality. A good portrait of the author's 
striking person is prefixed to the volume, which is 
printed handsomely, 

It is pleasant to find discourses of such a high quality 
as those contained in a yolume, by Thomas G, Selby, 
entitled The Imperfect Angel, and Other Sermons. The 
fact that a second edition now appears is evidence of 
appreciation on the part of the reading public. So long 
as preachers grapple great questions with the candor and 
clearness manifested in this collection, there is little fear 
of the pulpit’s losing its intellectual influence. There 
is no announcement in the volume of Mr. Selby’s posi- 
tion or ecciesiastical connection. Heisan Englishman, 
but it seems fair to infer that he is not in the Established 
Church ; certainly he is neither High Churchman nor 
Broad Churchman. Always evangelical, he has a breadth 
of view and a delicacy of insight not often found in the 
so-called “evangelical” party of the Church of England. 
The trite discourse deals with the nature of angels as 
reyealed to us in the Scriptures. At the very outset the 
author shows his exegetical wisdom in selecting texts 
from various parts of the Bible. Among these are pas- 
sages from the speech of Eliphaz the Temanite in the 
Book of Job, This furnishes him an opportunity for 
stating how we should treat such passages, taken ‘from 
utterances the author ef which was rebuked by God 
himself, . The. lesson from.the whole discussion is con- 
cerning “the unparalleled patience and gentleness of 
God,” Threediscourses follow, all rising high in thought; 
they are named “The Divine Blessedness,” ‘‘ God Glori- 
fied by Mystery,” and “ The Providence of the Unknown.” 
There are twenty sermons included in the volume; not 
a poor one among them, While the illustrations used 
are numerous and apt, the logical framework is strong 
and clear. Not intolerant or offensively dogmatic, the 
preacher is decided in his convictions, and fearless in 
expressing them,. The sermons on “ Religious Near- 
sightedness ” and “ Doctrinal Fickleness” are very timely, 
and that upon “The Gospel of Absolution ” rightly op- 
poses sacerdotal pretensions as well as the indefinite and 
unsatisfactory theories of the Broad Church school, The 
discourse on * The Eclipse of Miracle” exalts the spir- 
itual work of belieyers, and shows its superiority to the 
healing power of the early Church, for which some deyout 
people display a morbid craving. The last two sermons, 
on “ Nature Perfected Through Man” and “ Man Per- 
fected Through Fellowship,” take a wide range. With- 
out directly discussing the problems so prominent in 
modern controversy, the author lays down principles 
which afford the best solution of the mysteries of man 
in nature and of the perplexing questions arising in 
social life, We have emphasized the intellectual quality 
of the discourses, but it should not be inferred that there 
is any lack of earnestness and pathos, The well-printed 
volume will be helpful to most ministers, and would be 
very instructiye to those laymen whose thoughts reach 
out toward the more profound problems incident to our 
Christian faith. Its influence will be edifying rather 
than disturbing, stimulating rather than bewildering. 

Following the example of Mr. Spurgeon in one respect 
at least, Dr. 8. D, McConnell, of Philadelphia, has pub- 
lished a volume of sermon outlines already used by 
himself. The title of the book, Sermon Stuff, is suffi- 
ciently descriptive of ite contents, restoring to the much 
abused word “stuff” ite proper significance. The 
“skeletons” are fifty-five in number, and to these are 
appended two entire discourses,—one a baccalaureate 
sermon, and the otheraconventionsermon. From these 
last one may learn how the author would clothe the 
naked outlines collectedinthe volume, That he expects 


others to clothe them appears from his language in the 
brief Preface: ‘If any one can find in them either 





material or arrangement to sérve his purpose, they are 


his.” The analysis of each discourse is given with dis- 
tinctness, not only of expression, but of type and spacing, 
The method is usually quite logical, and the treatment 

topical oftener than textual. Some of the sermons were 

delivered on important occasions in the Christian year; 

others give no sign of the date of utterance, The theology 

of the volume is quite clearly indicated, The author, 

brought up a Presbyterian, does not forget the good he 

left behind him in that communion, yearns for larger 

fellowship, yet indicates what he deems objectionable in 

Oalvinism, and maintains a consistent “churchly ” atti- 

tude,—the adjective is his own. He seems to favor the 

views now termed.a “larger hope” (see discourse on 

“The Limits of Probation”), but contends that doctrine 
is necessary; and in his convention sermon he shows 

great boldness in uttering unpalatable truths,—a courage 

doubtless evinced in using many of the outlines. The 

volume is an excellent one of its kind. Whether the 

kind is good—that is, good for ministers to use—is an 

open question. For any who differ from Dr, McCon- 

nell, whether in ecclesiastical connection or in theologi- 

cal point of view, it would be far easier to make their 
own outlines than to use his, This must be true for the 

very reason that the author is so individual and his 
treatment so characteristic. 

A volume of sermons with a specific purpose has been 
published by the Rev, G, H,. Gerberding of Fargo, 
Dakota, Its title is New Testament Conversions; its 
purpose is, from a discussion of the instances narrated 
in the Gospels and Acts, to set forth the true nature of 
conversion over against prevalent errors or half-truths. 
He seeks to show the necessity of conversion, to distin- 
guish it from the merely emotional effect of certain 
“would-be evangelizers,” and to offset the reaction 
against this fanaticism, which ignores the necessity for 
conversion. The discourses are seventeen in number, 
but the volume lacks a table of contents. The opening 
sermon is on Conversion: Its Nature, Necessity, and 
Efficient Agencies. In this the positions taken are 
clear, scriptural, and evangelical, All the others are but 
concrete proofs of the principles here laid down, The in- 
stances cited are those of the women of Samaria, the 
prodigal son, the publican, Zaccheus, Peter (two dis- 
courses), the dying thief, the three thousand on the day 
of Pentecost, the Ethiopian eunuch, Paul, Cornelius; 
Sergius Paulus, Lydia, the Philippian jailer, Two dis- 
courses follow, one on a spurious conversion,—that of 
Simon Magup;mthe aithér, entitled “ Almost Converted,” 
dealing with the case of Felix, The author wisely chose 
this case, rather than that of Agrippa. The style of the 
volume is simple and earnest, and its contents indicate 
careful exegetical study on the part of the preacher. 

Another noteworthy volume is a collection of sermons 
preached in Plymouth pulpit by Dr, Lyman Abbott: 
These are printed from stenographic reports, not from 
the author’s manuscript. They were not written, in 
fact; and Dr. Abbott expressly states that they were 
not preached as a series, or with a view to publication. 
The title seems to grow, not out of the book, but. out of 
the author’s hopeful state of mind; hence he labels these 
discourses Signs of Promise. That each and all of them 
are full of thought, earnest in tone, and designed to meet 
the spiritual wants of a great congregation, is only what 
might beexpected, The oratorical genius of Mr, Beecher 
was not transmitted to his successor in Plymouth Church ; 
but Dr. Abbott is more scholarly than his predecessor, 
and yet a fitting successor. He fairly represents the 
movement in religious thought of which he recognizes 
Mr. Beecher as “a great leader.” The opening discourse 
is an expression of that recognition. Whether one can 
agree, or not, with Dr. Abbott’s conceptions of the 
movement and its leader, one must admire his candor 
and his modesty, as well as the lucidity of his treatnient 
of the topic. The two other discourses which will attract 
most attention, and probably arouse the greatest objec- 
tion, are those entitled ‘What is the Bible?” and (the 
last one) “‘ Does God’s Mercy Endure Forever?” The 
former rightly sets forth the progressive character of 
revelation, but deviates at many points from the views 
long cherished by many Christian people. This dis- 
course, er the substance of it, has been delivered on 
several occasions by Dr. Abbott, and is already well 
known to a wide circle in the community, The last 
sermon is a strong argument against the prevalent view 
of the justice of God, and its consequence in the punish- 
ment of sinners; but the author not only disavows any 
belief in the ultimate salvation of all men, but cites 
Mr. Beecher, in one of his strongest utterances, as agree- 
ing with him. With Dr, Abbott’s exegesis, in several 
places, scholars generally will scarcely agree; nor does 
his theology represent that common to the mass of 
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vindieates the wisdom of Plymouth 
Church in choosing him as pastor. 

‘The Rev. W. J. Dawson, now of Glas- 
gow, the author of a volume of poems, as 
well as of another containing literary 
essays, has published fourteen sermons 
delivered in London while he was pastor 
there. Nearly all of them were addressed 
to young men; hence the book is entitled 
The Threshold of Manhood. Mr. Daw- 
son’s sub-title, A Young Man’s Words 
to Young Men, at once attracts attention ; 
and the language of the Preface shows his 
sympathy with the class addressed. He 
well says of those on the threshold of 
manhood: ‘‘ The two things most needed 
at such a time are the friendly aid of a 
thoroughly honest and manly piety, and, 
if possible, the social rallying-point of 
Christian club or home life.” Mr. Dawson, 
in these discourses, does what he can to 
meet the former need; and multitudes of 
ministers are trying to do the same. But 
young men do not find the social helps to 
a clean and godly life that they ought. 
Our Christian women, in their homes, 
could do far more than they are doing, 
as Mr. Dawson well asserts, to further 
this end. The sermons are certainly 
manly. The author speaks out; and he 
patiently meets the difficulties that beset 
his hearers. It is pleasant to notice that 
he expresses himself with positiveness, 
has a positive, not a negative, conception 
of the gospel, has a keen eye for the shams 
of modern thought, and yet has not 
adopted the denunciatory tone toward 
recent physical science. All of the dis- 
courses are good, and few young men 
would fail of being helped by them if they 
opened their minds and hearts to the 
truths thus set forth. 

The pulpit is not losing its excellence, 
any more than, as it is sometimes asserted, 
it is losing its’power. Intellectually, all 
of these volumes are of a high quality; 
and it is because of the assured reco nition 
of this fact by the public that pu blishers 
persist in issuing such volumes. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per ceht on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onan appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 











For headache, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. I. R. Sanford, Sheffield, Mass, 
says: “ Most excellent in derangements of the 
nervous system, such as headache and sleep- 
lessness.” 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches contain ingre- 
dients which act specially on the organs of 
the voice. They have an extraordinary 
efficacy in all affections of the throat, caused 
by cold or over-exertion of the voice. ‘They 
are recommended to singers and public 
speakers, and all who, at any time, have a 
cough or trouble with the throat or lungs. 
“T recommend their use to public speakers.” 
—Rev. E. H. Chapin. “ Pre-eminently the 
best.” —Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 











SPECIAL Ni NOTICES. 


Simply Perfect. —The Union Pacific Railway, 
“The Overland Route,” has equipped its trains with 
dining-cars of the latest pattern; and on and after 
August 18 the patrons of its fast trains between 
Council Bluffs and Denver,.and between Council 
Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be provided with 
delicious mann the ‘best ihe market affords, per- 

ly served, at 75 centseach. Pullman's Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars. 


———— 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 
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For OCTOBER contains the opening chapters of 
2 MAUD HOWE’S Society Novel, “PHILLIDA.”’ 


“Phillida” is a story ot English society life, written by one who thoroughly 
knows herground, With her distinguished mother, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Howe lived for some time in England, and her talent and beauty 
made her eagerly received among the very best people. 
good use ot her rare opportunities, and has studied the charms and foibles 
of English society with a keen and impartial eye. 
American girl who goes to England and creates a furore in London society. 


FLORENCE HOWE HALL contributes another paper on 
“Affectations and Ineleganctes of Speech.” 


SUSAN COOLIDGE writes a splendid story for the girls— 


“A Coming Out”—treating of a young girl’s training for 


She has made 


The heroine is an 


“4 New York Woman of Fashion.” 


Pen portraits of a dozen well-known society women of 
New York. Written by one of the “four hundred,” 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER contributes one of her 
graceful poems—“ Jn the Night Season” —beautifully il- 


“Forgotten Graves of Famous Authors.”’ 
One of the most interesting papers ever 


All Hallow Eve_. nutting shake and other games. Illus- 


Autumn Brides and Brides Maids—witn other fashion 


By our own Mrs. Joun W. Bisuop, 
now in Paris, furnishing the latest news in Styles, Novel- 
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2. ties, etc., for Zhe Ladies’ Ilome Journal. 
12 
R. Other features are “ Nursing in Fevers,” by Mrs. A. R. 2 
2 P. Ramsey. “Practical Home Dress Making” by Emma 2) 
ae Hooper. “Flowers and House Plants,” by EBEN E. REx- 2p 
2. ForD. “English Meat Teas.” “ Talks with the Doctor,” etc. 12) 
2p. The Ladies’ Home Journal is the ideal home periodical for Christian, cul- a 
Yk tivated families. Pure in tone, never sensational, always an unobtrusive rey {6 
6 e moral in its fiction, and always helpful and practical. It employs the most (of 
12 distinguished writers and artists, and is filled with the best obtainable origi- 
g 5 nai matter, Is always new, tke esh, and attractive by its handsome printing Gf6 
a6 and illustrations, It is read by every body ; at least it has nearly half a 6K 
9) (2 million subscribers and buyers, a larger circulation than any other periodi- x B 
8 9 cal, which shows its great popularity. ° , © 
: (OKC 
1 The October Number is ready on the news stands, and 28 
ops costs but ro cents acopy. A Three Months Trial Sub- 18 
io scription may be had for only Twenty-Five Cents, sent ge 
AS direct to the publishers. ge 
a6 —- For ONE DOLLAR we will mail The Ladies’ @& 
a fe Home Journal from now to January Ist, 1891— a6 
4) that is the balance of this year—FREE, and a FULL ae 
Sf YEAR from January rst, 1890, to January 1st, 1891. p 
iS » 
22 Curtis PuBLIsHING Co., uING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. a2 
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Christmas Entertainments | 1889 





Christmas, Past and Present.—A new Can- 
tata, by FANNY J. CRosBY aud CARYL FLORIO. 
Bright, Original, and not difficult Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Solos, Duets, and Choruses. Imparting a 
most beautifal and impressive lesson. 
give satisfaction. Price, 30 Cents. 

Santa Claus’ Prize and who Got It.—Dr, 
DOANE’S latest os is Fe of the most Dee 
tive of his Series, «A 
very fascinating Sunday 
tion. Price, 30 Cen 


gem. Afford 


ein ged Christmas ae r | 


The Monarch and the Manger.—A new Ser- 
vice by the Rev. RoBERT Lowry. An arran 
ment of Scripture selections interspersed w 

g hymns set to original —s 


fresh 


ard stirrin 


1889 





appropriate to the “festival of the Advent. 16 pages. 
Price, 5 cents each, $4 per 100. 


Christmas Annual No. 20. —Contains an ample 
supply of new and original carols by the best com- 


rs. 


4 cents each, $3 per 100. 


RG A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request, 


76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


ith 


81 Randolph Street, 
CHICACO. 


sar-122 THOUSAND, 


LOOKING BACKWARD. © 


By Epwarp BeLuamy. A story Which 
describes a possible Golden Age jug | 
before us, It has excited a wider ang | 
deeper interest than any book sing | 
“UncLeE Tom’s Casin.” Sent, pos, 
paid, on receipt of price ($1.00, hang, 
somely bound in cloth; 50 cents jy 
paper) by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO,, 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, Mass, 


T. DeWitt Talmage’s 
GATHERED GEMS. 2c 


full history of his life. 725 octavo © pag 8 ; 20 full-page 
illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.50; f Russia, $2.00, 
Fifty per cent discount to agents. The book will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send 
cents for Prospectus and circulars, if you want to be 
anagent. Address, 

3.8. OGILVIE, Publisher 

57 Rose Street, NEW YORK, 











A NEW HARVEST SERVICE. 


AMONG THE GARNERED SHEAVES,. 
By MARION West. Original music, by J. E. Trow- 
BRIDGE. Six original hymns, with new dialogues, 
recitations, etc, veral new features. 5 centseach ; 
$4.00 per hundred. Sample free to 8. 8. superintend- 
ents. 100 other exercises. Catalogue free. 
mae D. NOYES & Co.., = Bi 


SuRISTRAE Nee. 
1 fe i 
GREETINGS | 1 & 2) ome, Oe Comet 


Sample copies, 6 cents each. 


CHRISTMAS GEMS, mo.2thriinss 


Recitations. Well bound. Price, 50 cents. 
R. R. MCCABE & CO., 68 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NTHEMS. ___ HERBERT’s ANTHEMS is the title 
of the latest anthem book. Every 
piece is bright and pretty. Adapted to chorus 
cere. 208 pp., with full organscore. Returnable 


Price, per doz., $9, by express, not prepaid, 
MORE BR ., Cincinnati, eg =" 





Charming Programs 





FIL 





CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vie 


Tie JOM ChURO 


M CO., Cincinnati, ® 





TEMPERANCE 


music. 


Our Festival. 5c. cach 


Cong’1 Ss. 


LER Stee SERV 


Also, VIIL., evo 


8S. & Publishing Wooiner, Boston & 


icago. 


IL 
les free. 


ICES, 
BIBLE TEMPERANCE 
No. XII) Readings. 
Original hymns and 
eaves. 
3 100co Ang Sam: 


“9 





CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 





SONG 
PRIZE |} 


Boards, 


book. By S.S. 





e 
Ww. W WHITNEY. Publisher, Toledo, oO. 





Send to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, for list and descri 





SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS. 


peri. J. 


A new singing-school and convention 
MYERS. New ideas, new 
erie le. Tear “hers charmed with it. Price, 

r doz. Sample copy, 25c. by mail. 


ption of SABBATH 





HYMNS, TUNES & CARO 
Apt for the Sunday e-3 


ezrene per 





STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 


By MRS. ELIZABETH PRENTISS. 
New. Cheap. Paper edition. Tllustrated. 25 cen 
postpaid. 85,000 copies sold in the United States. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
38 West 234 Street. New York City, N. N.Y, 


HOSSFELD’S METHODS _ 


For the study of Modern Languages. Ger 
man, French, Spanish, and Italian. An im 
proved and practical method for school and private 
study. Each method contains grammar, exércises 
in conversation, and reading-lessons. Price, $1.25 each, 
Send for descriptive circulars, 
THE YORK 





CLEARING HOUSE, 65 Duane St,, N.Y. 





EMERGENCY NOTES, 

HAT te doin Accidents and Sudden Il. 
ness till the Doctor Comes, a practical 
manual of over 100 pages, 300 indexeu subject-refer. 
ences, and 18 original illustrations, by Glentworth R. 
Butler, A.M., M.D., is ‘a valuable k of reference 
in any *household.”—N, Y. Sun. Life ma y depend on 
assistance pee rendered from tmvepdetions given 
in this boo Frcs. cloth, 50 cts., post Sree. Funk é& 





WaGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 50 Asto: tor Place, N. Y. 
SYSSTEA ssl yeess 

BAGSTER sisi) 

oe AS siamues nS 

T 5 BS<Rg Comes ot Sosa 

Bovevs=- SF Ws dehay 

BONER, Se g828 Siem 

ee Eee 

sap pias 





““OXFOR 
Teachers’ Pisye: 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th ra N. Y. 


LIBRARY 
BOOKS. NEVER PUB. Co., 


now ready. Send for one; 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY’ § also for Spee nl 7 the 
’ Select List pacha Lothrop Magazi 
one, 5c. ; lic. for the four. 
TH ROP CO., Boston. 


THE iOYFUL SOUND, 


By Jno. R. Sweney and Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, 


Has over one hundred New pieces. A choice collec 
tion of po pular and standard hymns is added. 
Price, 35 cts. per copy, by mail ; $3.60 et doz., at store. 


JOHN J. HOOD, eae Oe 


The Harvest Festival. tyonicgivincand Har 


vest Home, consisting of Origina! Songs and Recita- 
tions for large and small children, by Jessie H. Brown 
and J. H. Fillmore. 
per 100, not 
incinnati,O. 





Send for our NEW CATALOGUE 
thea out. The largest, the best, the 
pest line in the market. 

















Price, 5c.; 55¢. per doz., postpaid; 
- said. Fillmore Bros., 185 Race St., 
& Drummond,7!1 Broadway, N.Y. Y. 





Our New Sunday-school Musie Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Sample copy, 25cts 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
























ORoAN ay 
$150 to $1500. to $500, | hea 
en SE Marchal & Smith binaet e * N 


CORNISH 


ORGANS Wangs ws 


OROAN Za: Berentntns Deere ores ot 








Great installment offer. Send for 
illustrated cormlogua, Mailed free 
to one a én 
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SCHOOL BOOK. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
iss Bennett's 


mM reopen, at 2105 soe Bureet, October 
BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE E SCHOOL 


us Thestuut Vie EE, 








ze: Oa Oienre. ponies Mya elon 


progressive 
wit + receive valuable information Yrree 


[CHAUTAUQUA 


}, Mass, 






























LITERARY AND SOIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 
—— TE 


Home Reading Course 


swears Virion and Politica Beco ee 
‘po NOT WASTE THE WINTER, 
Join the 150,000 now pursuing 


SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION, 


Address: JOHN H, VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J, 


“D0 NOT STAMMER.” 


prof. J. G. het gat AT pt of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “A number of cases of very defective speech 
cured by Mr. E. 8. “ally for have come under my 
botice, one of them aily for five weeks, while the 
core was being effected. In the last case the cure 
remains permenent, after a lapse of four years. 
convinced that Mr. Johnston can cure any case 
the vocal organ provided there is no organic defect in 

“Ans ations 
Se bi-pagé pamphlet to E. §. JOHNSTON'S 
penhe rhe cor. lith & Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~~ STAMMERERS 


Arereferred to Dr. Alvah Hovey, Newton Centre. For 
ae E. J. & THorrs, Newton 


cop h.B. EL SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48,00 upward, 
27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOV 
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CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture. Palpita, Chairs, Pews, ete, 
BAXTER 0, SWAN, 244 & 246 8, 2d St., Phila., Pa 











Te ht. 


yy “OAS or eredtric 
Over one hundred styles 


Boston, Masi 


oa ae 
sai Michigan Bt Br. Chicas x0, 1 





cHuRee LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
78 CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satis nteed, or nosale, Ey 
timate ven vn of cont. and descriptive cata- 
logue ished on application, 
wr J. ENER, 
No, 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 





A SERIES OF B 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


RIEF ESSAYS 





SIX VOLUMES. EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN 


ITSELF, 





to one another and to a truth common to them 


its place in this series, 
order to bring out more clearly .its main trut 
series. 


as now offered to the public: 


I, OURSELVES AND OTHERS. 

1, All by One's Self, . 

2, The Duty of Being One's Self, 

8. Giving Others Due Deference, 

The Duty of Right Feeling Toward Others. 

How to Show an Interest in Others. 

. Sensitiveness as a Measure of Power, 

. Touching Others at the Point of Sympathy. 

Helping or Hurting by a Word, 

. Meaning What You Say, 

10, Giving and Receiving Praise. 

11, The Grace of ‘Tenderness, 

12, The Nobility of Apologizing, 

13. Not Happiness, but Service, the True Object in 
Life. 

14, The Cost of Rendering Service. ‘ 

15. The Burden of Sympathy, 

16, The Joy of Self-Sacrifice. 

17, Love Grows Through Serving, 

18. Conflicts of Feeling. 

19, Being Understood, as a Cause of Misunder- 
standings. 

20. What Blunderers We Are! 


II, ASPIRATIONS AND INFLUENCES. 

1, The Value of Day-Dreams, 

2. The Blessing of Unrest. 

3, The Practical Power of Sentiment. 

4.-1s Prosperity Desirabie ? 

‘& Desiring, but Not Seeking... 

6. Inclination as a Hindrance to Success. 

7. Riches as a Hindrance to Success. 
Success a Worthy Aim? 

9. The Gain of a Contracted Sphere, 

10. Progress Through Struggle. 

ll. Attainment Through Catastrophe, 

12. Perils of Promation. 

13. Building a Home for the Soul, 

14. Consecration the Price of Comfort. 

15. The Gain of Lower Idea's than the Divine. 

16. Something Better than Angels, 

17. What We Owe to the Sleépless. 

18. The Ministry of Sorrow. 

19. What Our Dead Do for Us, 

20. The ‘Aftermath of Influence, 


Ill, SEEING AND BEING. 

1, Seeing, and Seeing. 

2. Seeing More and More. 

3. What We See Shows What We Are. 

4 Perceiving Besuty. 

6. Recognizing Nobleness. 

6. Discerning Character at a Glimpse. 

7. The Poetic Sense in Seeing, 
{8, The Unseen as a Charm of the Seen. 

9. Seeing the Signs of Cost. 

10. Sympathy as a Means of Insight. . 
11, Seeing Through Another’s Eyes. 

12, The Light-Shedding Power of a Shade, 

13. The Softening Light of Reflection. 

14. Having an Eye for Trifles. 

15. We Cannot See Ourselves. 

16. The Gain of a Twofold View. 

17. Striving in the Direction of Our Best Seeing. 
18. The Power of a Remembered Visign. 

19. The Transforming Power of a Gaze. 


eeneoes 





Breet NERS, FOR oe SCHOOLS. 
Se a AME Palla. re 


A distinctive feature of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm.of character and of conduct ;' dealing with fundamental 
principles in their application to the affuirs of every-day life. In response to numerous and 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 


by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 
Oceasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 


To those who are familiar with these essays, from their reading as they originally 
appeared; no word of commendation or introduction is necessary. 
collection of essays will speak for itself, The following is the outline plan of the volumes, 


ww SMITH’S 
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all. The selection has been carefully made 


h in connection with the other essays of its 


To others, the published 


AGENTS WANTED 


ist Syn OF THE WAR 


Livermore 


a ry A... YEARS PERSONAL EX 
ENCE A ss yeUnSE in Hospitals, Camps, and *. oe Battle-' 
No other book has drawn so many tears. ight, Pure, and 


Good, of matchless Me dinnt mt and nd. pro rofound oh rd tt sells at 
e 


sight to all, The * booming to make money on a4 
and for the holidays. mpetition, F pees, 
aplend fence Plates, aud ola Battle-Flags 
lore thousand. 0-75, more Agents 
ie aud Bens Dia pee. no hindrance, for we Pay 
te for circulars to 





Freights and give Extra ircu 
A. D WORTHINGTON - & ©O., Hartford, Coan. 





IV. PRACTICAL PARADOXES. 


1. The Comfort of Christian Paradoxes, 
2. A Part is Greater than the Whole. 

8, The Littles are the Larger, 

4. One and One are More than Two. 

6. The Newer is the Older. 

6. Disclosing is Concealing. 

7. Fulness is Emptiness, 

8, Giving is Getting, 

9% Not Two Sides to Every Question. 
10, Cheosing While Not Choosing, 

ll, The Credulity of Unbelief. 

12, Gentleness as a Force, 

18, Haying Strength to Be Weak, 

14, Holding Back as & Means of Progress, 
15, The Duty of Retusing to Do Good. 

16. The Duty ot Striving to Render Ones Self Useless. 
17, The Inexcusableness of Excuses, 
18, Changing the Past. 

19, The Safety of Danger. 

20. Living is Dying, 


V. CHARACTER-SHAPING AND CHARACTER- 
SHOWING, 

1. What is Character ? 

2. Exceptional Character the Measure of the Man. 

3. The Composition of .Oyr Characiers. 

4. The Unifying Factor in Character, 

5. The Moral. Basis of Practical Mfficiency. » 

% Personal Character in the World's History. 

7. The Difference Between Knowing the Person 
and Knowing the Character, 

8. Always in the Balances. 


10. An Instant Judgment Not Always Hasty. 
11, The Trémulousness of True Courage, 

12. Tempted to Give Up, 

13. Heroism in Unfought Battles. 

14. Composite Mental Photography, 

15. Gain in Character Through Its Expression. 
16. The Oost of Being Polished, 

17, The Attitude of Wisdom. 

18, The Secret of Contentment, . 
19, Character Indicated in Modes of Thanking. 
20, Facing Bacwward, or Facing Forward, 


VI, DUTY-KNOWING AND DUTY-DOING, 
1, What is Duty ? 

2, Having a Base-Line. 

& Impressions of the Hour an Unsafe Guide, 
4, No Circumference Without a Center. 

5. The Duty of Believing Something, 

6, The Duty of Forgetting Self. 

7, Being Wholly the Lord's, 

8. Always on Duty. 

9, Always Ready for Orders, 
10. How to Recognize the Master’s Orders. 
11. The Sin of Worrying, 
12, The One All-Dividing Line. 
13, Doing as One Has a Mind To. 
14. Making Drudgery Divine, 
15, The Practical Gain of One Thing at a Time. 
16. What if Duties Seem to Conflict ? 
17, Temptations in the Path of Duty. 
18. Despondency Through Well-Doing. 

19, Resting Between Heart-Beats, 





20. The Cost of a Mountain Outlook. 


2. The End is Not Yet. 
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. ustrated catalogue. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1650. 


JOHN D. 
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Mention this p dead 


A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50. 
For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATTLES, Publisher, 
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Poo tituste IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 
100 illustrations, Free toany one sending 50 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the American 
A ] large ady. in previous issue, AMERI- 





way, New 





CAN AGRIOULTURIST, 751 Bro ork. 
ns. Send forit. GoonpENoUGH & 


N F LI8T OF Buse 4 Yemen 
OGLOM Co., 122 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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~ | JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
4] STEEL PENS 
— GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
res Nos, 303-404—-170-604. 
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Introduced by Chaplain MeCabe. C ith ,50c.; paper ,25c, 
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Use a Binder. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given-such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 














style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
ong se a flexible-sewed book. 
ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
-forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 
Tue STyins. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if Batled, 15 cents 
additional, 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 1 
cents each additional. 
Cioth and fuller’s board, flexible. . An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing, 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 





or yl Hill ‘Linen, 
li he does not keep —e. 
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peed or treet, Samples of 
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| Varios ea which we ool 5 
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| Ww 5O,, 4%51 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston, 
save you timeand trouble. Use busi:nell’s Perfect 
7 aur Conying Rook. Nopress required. Letter size, 
30; note size, $1.00. Soldby leading booksellers and 
adeno A. BUSHNELL, Ag’t, 478, 4th St, Phila. Pa, 











$3.75 A DAY rscenaz rere reas ms 





10 cents each additional. 
The flexible Binder makes’ a handier 
| volume for the reader, while the stiff 
| Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 
Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. _ 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


MIs GINO YORE) vovecccsccevsecssorendibtbiorooasese ove $1.50 
One copy, five years, one payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, one payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will nes gy with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. 

The payers for aclub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual adresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
sired; but no package of less than five copies can thus 


sent. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
schoo! get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers wil! be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in aclub of either 
character. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
zeae, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other ee 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
su rson will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year b 


rme year by 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
for a club will yao ae A be discontinued at the 

piration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

movunh copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. ©. Box 1550. 











Caticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes tHe 
FAIREST * 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTIcCURA MEDICATED Soap, 
n its marvclious properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due toc ogging of the pores an 
the sebaceous 
rough, crack 





ands, such as pimpels, black’ 
and scaly skin. 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most sdvanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It isapmirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to preveut minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Potter DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 
_. #@- Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin. ,, 


PIM blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 








The Hairand Beard: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
IN COMBINATION WITH SIMPLE INGREDI- 
ENTS, IS AT ONCE A TONIC AND BRILLIANT 
DRESSING FOR THE HAIR AND BEARD. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
‘ SPOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
DMN, os 3 8 es 


oe Oe tie er mee as 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYcERINE Dep't, CINCINNATI, O, 


eat= CONSUMPTIO 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
a ag normally existing in the human economy. 
‘he remedy consists in the administration of a 
reparation of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
ewes which combines these characteristivs in the 
ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
ge ene Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by druggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 





as ere 
Cds, || sie CORSETS are the best. 





BLAIR’S 


DICESTIVE TABLETS. 


The best remedy for 


INDIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Etc. 


They are put up in substantial metal cases, of con- 
venient size and shape to carry in vest pocket, thereby 


affording a remedy always at hand when wanted. 
25 CENTS BY MAIL. 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 


Walnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 








. 





RuBifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most pees saga refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice 


Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ax E. W. Hort & Co., Lowen, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


SamMPLe VIAL.OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE to Any ADDRESS. 


ever placed before the public. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








NDERWEAR 
| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


““@oOOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them 











Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRA- 
Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 








erties of well-selected Cucoa, Mr. meee has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradualiy built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pS blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. fade 
pe ped with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

ndon, England. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1b 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


BA REEFR’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 











“BEST |THE PERFECTION Ferforstea 
LIGHT | waste Consuming CANDLES are 
and N unequaled, BOYCE BROTHERS, 


DRI Philavelphia,SoleAg’tsUnitedStates 


1838-POMONA NURSERIES-189 


WONDERFUL PEACH. 


weon, Kieffer, Le Conte 
Pears; Spaulding and Japan 








digested, and assimilated by the most 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oil 
cannot be tolerated; and by the com- 


tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- |- 





Plums; Apples, ee ae 
and Nut-bearing trees. Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Black berries,and 
Grapes in large supply. All worthy 
old & ising new varietics. Catalogue 
free. WM. PARKY, PARRY, N. J. 


FARW = 1889 No farmer can 
ANNUAL * afford to go 
Cee heen ee Epa Tie of eck ae 
any address. W. Avizx Bunrax & Go. Philadelpbia, 
|F YOU WANT ROSES, 
FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 


our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
co... West Grove, Pa. 








any 








LL needing Fences.Gates, Arbors, WindowGuards, 
Trellises, etc. write for our illus, price list, mailed 
Central Expanded Me Co. Pitts- 
burch. N W. Expanded M-tai Co., Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co.. St. Louia. 


Sree. 











OAKLEY 4PGAR, 








100,000 fa eerie 
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SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
aNP HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 
consaniatymeaneniiies 2 
So disguised that it can be taken, 


bination of the oil with the hypophos- 
phites is mach more efficacious. 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
COLDS and CHRONIC COUCHS. 
The great remedy for m, and 
Wasting in Children. Sold by 





PANELED 


METAL CEILINGS 


Of Fine Corrugated, Twilled, and Embossed Iron, 


IN DESIGNS SUITABLE FOR 


Churches, Stores, Schools, and Residences, 


Handsome, Durable, Fire-Proof. 
CHEAPEST IN THE END. 
Easily applied in old buildings without re- 


moving the plaster. Send diagram and meas- 
ures for an estimate. Send for circular. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 


MANUFACTURER, 
18 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 





Do your Congress Shoes bag 
out ? 

Perhaps you don’t buy the right 
kind. 





This Trade Mark, of a Heart 
on the inside of the elastic, guar- 
antees it for 18 months. 

Ask your dealer for such shoe. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 
and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
on the bottom, are the 

BEST IN THE WORLD. 








BUT A 


SteelEdge Dast Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 


Kor <AlL® RY ALL DEALERS. 








WALL PAPE Selected by mail. New 


styles, perfect, full length. 
‘tres 6c. Oamask 


» Dapted ont send 
to match, 


WORTH REPEATING 


a 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKs, 


{From Harper's Bazar. ] 


A very grave matter, indeed, has become 
the quality of the reading furnished to oy 
young people. In families where neyg. 
papers enter freely, even the casual reader 
who takes them up and glances them over 
carelessly cannot fail to get a knowledge 
of the world that if it does no harm dogg 
no good either. There are families, indeed 
where the children are allowed certain 
columns of a single paper only, but such 
prohibition is often as dangerous as its 
opposite. A notion prevails in many 
minds that the young must have reading 
furnished to them where the subject hag 
been written down to their comprehension, 
forgetting that all our growth comes from 
struggle upward, and that it is really g 
great deal better, after the taste for read. 
ing has been once formed, to have the book 
or the subject just one degree advanced 
beyond the moment’s taste or fancy. Much 
of the formation of taste in this matter 
devolves upon the mother, the aunt, the 
elder sister; and if they see to it that 
models of purity and wholesomeness are 
presented and observed, rather than those 
which are debilitating to the mental fiber, 
and thus noxious, a habit will be formed 
that in time will instinctively reject all 
that is not distinctively ennobling, and 
does not feed the better portion of the 
mind and nature. 

‘Puerilities are much in vogue to-day; 
but their influence is vicious because it is 
weakening, and in so much degrading, 
Children can be trained to care as much 
for one of Parkman’s histories, with al] its 
tale of daring and doing, as for any paper- 
covered story of a cow-boy’s adventures, 
as much for the ‘“‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” with its wit and poetry and pathos 
and music, as for any tawdry story in 
which boy and girl love has part, as much 
for the sounding sentences of the Old. 
Testament and of Ossian as for any sense: 
less jingle; and while they will derive nop 
as much pleasure from one as from th 
other, and eventually more, the. bette: 
kind will give pleasure on a loftiér plane, 
and will cause the mind to reach up instead 
of down. 

,. It is high time that the heads of families 
looked into this subject in some measure, 
especially since the eager mind of child- 
hood must be fed, and will devour what- 
ever comes in its way if nothing is furnished 
it with design. Such oversight is not so 
easy a task that it can be despised as too 
trivial to be undertaken, for in the myriad 
of publications for children and those just 
escaping childhood, it is a serious effort 
to keep au courant ; and so doubtful is the 
character of many of them, if not as to 
intention, yet as to injurious quality with- 
out intention, that in the supervision one 
has to become acquainted with a mass of 
rubbish in order to eliminate it, and finds 
it a work of time and thought not always 
pleasurable. 





THE NECESSITY OF PERSONAL 
HOLINESS. 


[From the Baccalaureate Sermon, by President 
Francis L. Patton.) 


Let me Impress upon you, my friends, 
to-day the sacredness of your moral nature. 
Let me entreat you to cultivate purity of 
heart. Remember that your norm of 
conduct is neither the Revised Statutes nor 
the rules of etiquette; that your judge is 
neither Blackstone nor Chesterfield; and 
that your ground of confidence is not the 
esteem in which others may hold you. 

The time is coming when all human 
standards of comparison and all partial 
estimates of worth, will pass out of your 
regard, and in the solemn assizes of your 
own conscience and at the bar of God you 
will be confronted by two indisputable 
facts—that of the moral law and that of your 
own life. It will bea matter of no moment 
then that men thought well of you; that 
you were a director here or a director 
there; that you were in constant demand 
for fiduciary positions; that the church 
honored you, and that you lived in a 
blaze of social splendor. ‘Nothing then 
will blind you to the truth regarding your 
own position! May God save you the 
necessity of self-reproach! God keep you 
from being obliged to say : Men loved and 
honored and trusted me and thought me 

ure, but all the time I was dishonest and 
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“THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 








Id upon a breast that was full 
oe poe the Fos of fair profession has 
he spirit of uncleanness, 
| yield to none in my belief in the doc- 
ustification by faith. But when 
this doctrine is made an apology for sin; 
when men are mean enough to use God’s 
as a cloak for transgression ; when 
in an imputed righteousness is held 

who are torpid regarding moral 
I do not know that I would stay 
the hand of that Nemesis of faith that 
avenges neglected truth by stating it in 
distorted form until the world has learned 
ce more that “ without holiness no man 
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neabe to pads 
i eir own shopping 


ah 20% 
SvewvorK>” 
Offer this season 


The very latest Novelties in fine 


FURS, 


such a8 


Shoulder-Gapes, Russian Col- 


lars, Mufts, Boas, Trim- 
mings, Etc,, Ete., 
in 


Seal, Sable, Persian Lamb, 
Astrakhan Mink, Bear, Lynx, 


Fox, Etc., Etc. 


Superior in workmapabip, 
quality, and mis. 8 
say a any oth 
Dt 


rleee 
ouse 


SPECIAL. 


Real Astrakhan shoul- 

La der-cape and muff, set, $15.00 
Black Pers‘an Snet-vies and muff, set, . 38.00 
Gray Persian shoulder-cape and muff, set, . 
Real Hair Seal cape and muff, set, . . . 

(A very rich, long; brown fur.) 

Selected Black English Hare cape and muff, set, 
Au Bhoulder-Capes are Fons atige Rg long, and lined with 


Gente’ Alaske Secletie Hats, Turban, Gotham, and 
Driving, $10.00. 

och & Co, make a specialty of and do the largest 

rfesh reliable mail prder, trade in the country, 


Mail 
evented 
in New Yor 


24.00 
20.00 


on, 


Upon distance fro ro 


SIXTH AVE, AND 20th sT,, 


NEW YORK CITY, 





ATTENTION! 


List of Departments. 


SILKs, 
DrREss Goo 
PRINTS, NOTIONS, 
PERFUMERY, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
CURTAINS, 
SHOES, 
MUSLIN AND CAMBRIC 
UNDERWEAR, 
MERINO UNDERWEAR, 
Hosiery, 
MILLINERY, 
SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
Boys’ CLor HING, 
ATS AND CaPs, 
SILVERWARE, 
HOUSEFURNISHING, 
® WILLow Wark, 
GLASSWABE, 
Bric-a-BRAc, 
ART SQUARE CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 
Rves, Mats, Erc., 
JAPANESE Goops, 
MATTINGS, 
BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS, 
LINENS, 
STATIONERY, 
UMBRELLAS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING. 
Rrgzgons, Lacks, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
THER Goons, 
Jewetry, | RUCHING, 
TRIMMING, 
RADE SRE ENS, 
ID GLOVEs, 
CrockERY AND CHINA, 
CaNDIEs, 
Sopa WATER, 
___CRACKERS. 


Many lots ots of oods re- 

ceived: 4 daily net elong- 
ys e 

mig ae ae 





OUR PURPOSE 


in advertising in The Sun- 
gay School Times is to 
bring before you the at- 
tractions we are offerin 
our customers here, an 
to place you on exactly 
the same footing as our 
friends in tuis city. 

You may never have 
heard of us, but we wish 
to be favorably known to 
you. Eyury GARMENT or 
ARTIOLH represented WR 
KNOW to bethe VERY BEST 
of its kind in this market, 

and wehave markedthem 
at prices from 16 to 20 per 
cent. lower than the same 
goods are Being sold for all 
around us. edo not ex- 
pect to be repaid the ex- 
pense of this advertise- 
ment by selling you a sin- 
gie artigle or garment, or 
even on @ good general 
order: but we will realize 
a profit when your friends, 
seeing the genuine merit 
of the goods, and the excel- 
lence of the values we are 
giving, send their orders 
also, and thus increase our 
business an hundred-fold. 

Our successful - experi- 
ence of fifty-three years 
in business, our immense 
=ore of five floors, each 

woce feet, and our es- 
lished integrity, is the 
guarantee that your or- 


honestly filled. Samples 
sent through mail-order 
department on request. 


Price-lists png. circ circulars 
eoved monthly, Respect- 
fully yours, 


A, D, MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





PANT own measure. 


A pervect At, Sar 
a i" measure 


ils. Office: 


ee 


iples, self- aenuring ues, ay 
sent free. De oeles 
i. W, Cor, 4th & ‘Market! s., vit ad'a, 





idery 


CE HOME NEEDLEWO K, 
<7 aRyCS we popular series is now bd dy. 96 
poses, aareR you in Netting, Knitting, Patting & 
te hbene Go: Mailed on rece} 
oh Lh. ILK CO., Florence, 


tof Gc. 
ass, 





WHY NOT BUY THE 
VERY LATEST STYLE: 
THE BEST FOR THE 
MONEY WE EVER 





KNEW. 
$18.00, colors. 
$18.00, 
$18.00, 
$18.00, + edges. 


the beauty and value of the oloth. 
Best we ever knew, 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


Proper Samples, specially prepared for Clergymén’s Wear, 


Very latest style combined with 
wonderfully low price. 


The most atylish Overcoats we know of are what we 
desire to bring te your notice. 

The material—most elegant Kerseys, and beautiful in 
Perfectly formed and fashioned, All the latest 
touches of style, as follows: 
whole back, inlaid velvet collars, satin sleeve Jined, stitched 
The price is ag wonderful as the good material. 
a great undertaking we can give you for $18,00 the same as 
as we have been selling at $25.00. 


IN REALITY A $25,00 OVERCOAT FOR $18,00. 
IN REALITY A $25.00 OVERCOAT FOR $18.00. 
IN REALITY A $25.00 OVERCOAT FOR $18.00. 


We are sure of an order if you want an Overcoat and will ask for samples. You 
should see samples to compare with others, and also to confirm our statement as to 


Strapped and lapped seams, 


By 


PHILADELPHIA. 





O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK, 


OPENING. 


New Fall and Winter 


MILLINERY, COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, SEAL GARMENTS, 
and DRESSES. 


Our pnumerons Departments are now 
ready to show the very latest 


2 Fall and Winter Novelties, 


Our catalogue is now ready, and will be 
sent, upon applHeation, free of charge. 


Ladies, dg not fail to send for qne. 


Black Dress Goods. 


This line of 46-inch Black Camel’s Hair, 
from a foremost European manufacturer, is 
of fine texture, good weight, suitable for 
costumes and wraps, and one of the best 
bargains we have ever had; 


$1,10 per yard, regularly $1,50 





1,25 1.75 
1.50 - “ 2.00 
1.75 “ e v6: 2.50 


66 66 


2,00 * #.00 
Orders by mail carefully executed. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and lith Street, 
NEW YORK. * 





HUTCHINSCN’S GLOVES ARE THE BEST. 


Made with care, and warranted: Send stamp to the 
manufacturer for the book about gloves and how to 
set, them. Establighed 186: 

John C, Hute pinson. Jo Johustown, N.Y, 


MO 
Woo Hrvup. ‘Ned.. June VW, ia 
t 5 aay HurcH tal ohnstown, N. Y. : 
Sir.—The ppizs f gloves you m 
were made fror a Bode quality of glove leat! of ane 
@ perfect fit, and wore fuck longer than ordinary 


love. Truly 3 Ours, 
" renee Prineipal Wood Renan 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE |g 


Bend 12c. for po fe and packing. Best eventos 
for taking out erin les ondins bagging ae eo o 











6c, a 4 he men jon is made of th 
iced send fu on of ae eee of a4 Poe a 
Bare d., 34 Hawley Street, Bestam, : 


THE LATEST! 


We Sie now for sale one of the best * Body 
Brussels” Carpets that has ever been offered at 


One Dollar. 


sheep Carpets, upon examination, will be 
found the most beautiful in design and coloring, 
and finest in quality, of any that haye been 
produced for the price, and are manufactured 
especially for our retail trade. 

e have also opened a new room in our 
basement which ‘will hereafter be devoted to 


the'sale of 
BARGAINS. 


The stock is made up of all grades of Car- 
pets, from the finest Wiltons to Ingrains of 
the last roll or rolls of patterns. that we have 
ceased tomake. This is 4 rare opportunity to 
secure Carpets at a low price. Bring the siges 
of your rooms with you, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809 and Sil Chestnut St., Philadelphia, iy 


apart STOCKINGS. 
hinson Co, Dye. 
Mone nded if the 
Stal ihe eet or Fade, 
T CLE 


Baa 

HOS 

925 Broadway, New ¥ ork; 

2 West l4th St., 

109 State Street, em dine . 

49 West Street, "Boston ; ‘ 

61 Euclid Av., Cleveland, 0; 

251 Race St., Cincinnati, oO. 
aar-Send for price-list. 


Ory Goods by Mail, 
Prices Lowest. 
Styles Best. 


Samples & Catalogue Free. 
Ppestablished £540, 


LE BOUTILLIER 


BROTHERS, 























Broadway and i4th St., N. ¥, 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
©, GENT. 


QUARTERLY, 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
_ lot Security. 


ive ere send to GRORGE 
flice St he 1l Adve: 
aN Boston, 





Lino 


tiner yal nk. 





LEASANT eC By 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
‘age or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY: 






KANSAS 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
@in be of advantage to you. ‘A small sun down will 
hold yaluable ground for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 
lanned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
paid fof on installments, a feature of our business. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO 


b, HUSTED, Poresident. 


The Katsas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | *°"nsyon* tase” 
Philadelphia,—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Res'dent Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT BE, Bau, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
Grorer C, MORRELL. Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 


BANKIN 
investor from4to7 per cent, 


BONDS 
and information on application, 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 
115 Broadway, New York. Chicago: 100 Washing’n St. 


Of Solid “y Nes Couty EO 
Yeo weve J iste 7% 


beats, 
Securities, Boston, 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 


vbu Nebras 
axnetience in daning me money tn 3 brasiea 
yi All loans made a ately. 
« to fenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Te, on ne fo az 
years, Vor details and reterences, write for circular. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


808and 310 | Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON, 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soiladapted toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terms. 
c. E. SIMMONS, Land Com. C. & N.W.R’ y, Chicago, Ill. 


FARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va 


Ai You Get One Dollar Easier ? 


We want to know exactly the value 
of this advertising medium, and will 
pay you ta a as it may save us 








in all branches transacted, Ac 
counts received, interest certifi- 
cates issued, foreign exchange, yor 
and other investments whieh 
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ILITY & . UNEQUALLED.| 
Monin 0008 WHEN HEATED, 


See 


“ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


rits ws a . aan BLUE have been fully tested 
{parsed eusands of housekeepers. Your 

fa it on sale. sk him for rd 

Drop. 288 N. 2d | Bt. Phila., Pa 








Gr ver sve A 
race wikt ERGER. | 





ail a postal or letter 
giving name ofthis paperanc we will 

send you absolutely free, a receipt 
{or One Dollar on account of one of 
our @43 Keystone Dust-proof 
Railread Watches, and a hand- 

me charm case-opener. 


mae 
You know our Keystone 
t-proof Watches “ the best, and we have selling 





agents almost everywhere. e€ want one in your 

ty. We sell bs rg in our Co-operative clubs at 

the lowest gash prices for One Dellar a Week. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH oie co. 
4 Main Ofice in Company's Own Build: 

904 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e goods 4 ) 
SARRIAGES = Saas nena 


BReY Ch 
PMEC_CO 145 Noth St.Philnda: 


TiN EN SPRING VEHICLES. 
IMKEN S Ee rt oh 


TOOL PALMER, CONNTNORAM, & CO, 
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